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You'll enjoy 
the sport of 
rolling ’em 


with P.A.! 


IRST thing you do next—go get some 

makin’s papers and some Prince Albert 
tobacco and puff away on a home made ciga- 
rette that will hit on all cylinders! 


















Do it while the going’s good! Such flavor, 
such coolness, such more-ish-ness — well, the 
only way to get the words emphatic enough 
is to go to it and know yourself! 


And, besides Prince Albert’s delightfulness, 
there’s its freedom from bite and parch which 
is cut out by our exclusive patented process! 
Certainly—you smoke P. A. without a come- 
back. Joy’us? You'll say so! 


Prince Albert is the tobacco that revolu- 
tionized pipe smoking. If you never could 
smoke a pipe — forgetit! You can— AND 
YOU WILL—if you use P, A. for packing! 


Prince Albert is sold in to red " 

red tins, handsome pound a it phe 
tin humidors and in the pound crystal 
glass humidor with sponge moistener tep. 


CRIMP CUT 

national Cheamerve TOBACCO 
joy Copyright 1921 by 

smoke BE ptt 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Easiest aang, most comfortable 
wheel built. eli ship to you on 
approval. You'll want it sure 
when you see the 18 exclusive 
features of the splendid 1 
model electrically equi 


BIACK BEAUTY 


Big color-illustrated catalog shows 
large variety of styles—describes 
features fully. Choose the wheel 
and we'll ship express prepaid on 
approval. A small deposit and & 
Dollara Week makes it yours. Our 
factory price saves you money—@ 
saving youcan’ tafford to overlook. 
6 year guaranty and 6 months’ ac- 
cident insurance with every wheel, 


Send now for big color- 

illustrated catalog—it’ « FREE! 

Haverford Cycle Company 
Fe-tablished 25 years 
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Dept. 686 Philadelphia, Pa. Ta bats 
Be a Black Beauty = 
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Fair Season 
Opens Soon 


























Leading Fairs and Expositions 


Birmingham, Ala O 3-8 
Omaha, Neb, S 13-24. 


Alabama, 
Ak-Sar-Ben, 


Amer royal live stock show, Kansas 
City, Mo, N 12-19. 
Calgary Exhibition, Calgary, Can, 


June 29-Jul 7. 
California, Sacramento, Cal, S 3-11. 
Can eastern exhibition, Sherbrooke, 

Quebec, Can, A 27-5 3. 


Can nat exhibition, Toronto, Can, 
A 27-S 10. 

Central Can exhibition, Ottawa, Can, 
5 9-19. 


Chattanooga inter-state, Chattanooga, 
Tenn, O 1-8. 

Colorado, Pueblo, Colo, S 26-30. 

Delaware, Elsmere, Del, S 5-9. 

Eastern States, Springfield, 
S 18-24. 

East Tenn division, Knoxville, Tenn, 
8S 26-0 1 


Mass, 


Edmonton exhibition, Edmonton 
Can, J 8-16 

Erie exposition, Erie, Pa, A 22-27. 

Florida, Jacksonville, Fla, N 12-19. 


Georgia, Macon, Ga, O 27-N 5. 

{ and I fair, Danville, Ill, A = S 3. 

Illinois, Springfield, Ill, A 19-2 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind, S 5-11. 

International live stock, Chicago, Il, 
N 26-D 3. 

International wheat show, Wichita, 
Kans, 8 26-O 8. 

fowa, Des Moines, Ia, A 24-S 2. 

Ia Inter-State, Sioux City, Ia S 18-24. 

Ind Inter-state, South Bend, Ind, 
S 12-17. 

Kankakee 
A 15-19. 

Kansas, Hutchinson, Kans, S 17-23. 

Kansas free, Topeka, Kans, S 12-17. 

Kentucky, Louisville, Ky, S 11-17. 

Louisiana Shreveport. La, O 27-N 6. 

Maryland, Timonium, Md, S 5-10. 


Inter-state, Kankakee, III, 


Memphis Tri-state, Memphis, Tenn, 
S$ 24-0 1. 

Michigan, Detroit, Mich, S 2-11. 

Midland empire,’ Billings, Mont, 
S 19-23. 


Minnesota, Hamline, Minn, S 3-10. 
Miss-Ala, Meridan, Miss, O 10-15. 
Mississippi Jackson, Miss, O 17-22. 
Mississirpi valley, Davenport, Ia, 


A 15-20. 
Missouri, Sedalia, Mo, A 14-20. 


Mo centennial, Sedalia, Mo, A 8-13. 


Montana, Helena, Mont, S 12-17. 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb, S 4-9. 
New England, Worcester, Mass, S 2-6. 


New Jersey, Trenton, - J, S 26-30. 

New York, Syracuse, N Y, S 12-17. 

North Carolina, Raleigh, N 6G 
O 17-22. 

waste Dakota, Grand Forks, N D, 

8- 

N D inter state, Fargo, N D, J 11-16. 

—— Wis, Chippewa Falls, Wis, 
S 12-16. 

Oklahoma, Muskogee, Okla, S 3-8. 

Okla exposition, Oklahoma City, 

Okla, S 24-O 1, 

Ohio, Columbus, O, A 29-S 3. 

Oregon, Salem, Ore, S 26-O 1, 

Pacific live stock, Portland, Ore, 
N 5-12. 

Reading fair, Reading, Pa, S 13-17. 


Rochester exposition, Rochester, N 


Y, S 5-10. 

Savannah Tri-state, Savannah, Ga, 
O 24-29 

—" Carolina, Columbia, S C, 


South Dakota, Huron, S D, S 12-17. 


Southeastern, Atlanta, Ga, O 15-25. 

Southern California, Riverside, Cal, 
O 8-16. 

South Texas, Beaumont, Tex, N 
10-19. 

South Western exposition, Fort 


Worth, Tex, Mar 5-12. 

Spokane Inter-state, Spokane, Wash, 
S 5-10. 

Staunton fair, Staunton, Va, S 5-10. 

Tennessee, Nashville, Tenn, S 17-24. 

Texas Dallas, Tex, O 8-23. 

Texas cotton palace, Waco, 
O 22-N 6. 

Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, O 3-8. 

Vancouver exhibition, Vancouver, B 
C, A 13-20. 

Vermont, White River Junction, Vt, 
S 13-16. 

Virginia, Richmond, Va, O 3-13. 

West _—™ Grand Rapids, Mich, 
S 19-23. 


Tex, 


West Tennessee, Jackson, Tenn, 
S 12-17. 

West Virginia, Wheeling, W Va, 
S 5-10 


Western fair, London, Can, S 10-17. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis, A 29-S 3. 
Wyoming, Douglas, Wyo, S 13-16. 


Local and County Fairs 


den, Bath, 8 27-30 
New York 


Albany, Altamont, 
Allegany, poo ag 8 6-9 Suffolk, Riverh 


S 20-24 

Allegany, Cubs, 8 13-16 guiivan. Monticello, 
Abegany., Wellsville, 30-8 2 9 

A 9-1 a. Owego, 8 6- 
Buceme, a” hitney Point, = "ithaca, 

, A 30-8 2 

Broome, Binghamtan, Tompkins, Trumansburg, 

8 27-30 9 


Al 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley. pigter, Ellenville, A 23-26 


8 5-9 w Warrensburg, 
Cayuga, Moravia, 8 6-9 rere = 
Chautauqua, Donkirk, 
* mimire, © 4-1 Waring Cambridge, 
. Varhington, 

Chenango, Norwich, A 30- “4 16-19 

enango, Afton, 8 13-16 wyomi Warsaw, 
Clinton, Plattsburg, es le 
2- 


8 12-16 
Columbia, Chatham, 8 5-8 yates, Penn Yan, 
A 


we Cortland, 30-8 2.08 
. Dundee, ° 
pa cue Dem, © 19-15 TH Dundes, 0 


Sates, Bhinebeck, Pennsylvania 
7-1 

Eris, Hambure, A 29-8 3 armstrong, Dayton, 

Essex, Westport, A 23-26 § 13-16 

Franklin, Malone, 8 20-23 Beaver. Junction Park, 

Fulton, Gloversville, 21-24 


A Boks Kutztown, A 23-27 Warne, Honesdale, O 4-7 
13-17 Yyoming, 
6-19 ‘gs 20-23 


23-27 
Geneseo, Batavia, § 20-24 Berks, Reading, 5S 
Greene, Cairo, A 23-25 Blair, Altoona, A 1 
Jefferson, Watertown, 8 6-9 Bradford, Athens, 8 
Jefferson, Cape Vincent, Bradford, Towanda, 


A 30-8 A 3-8 2. 
Lewis, Lowville, & 30-8 2 Bradford, Troy, 4 2-3 


Butler, Butler, 





Mifmin, 
Steu Homell, A 30-8 2 6 
S$ 20-23 jon me | 8 6-9 Monroe, Strandsbury, 


Northumberland, Milton, 
oO 11-14 


8 27-30 
Woslnaten, Hudson Falls, Sullivan, 


Wayne, Palmyra, S 22-24 Segquieane, 
wa. 


A 23-2 0 
Wyoming, Perry, A 16-18 wWeanington Arden 
Tioga 


Armstrong, Apollo, A 3-6 3 
Wanieeten, 


13-16 York, Fawn Grave, A 1012 
20-23 


Lewistown, ay ag 7 neos. 

Hardin, Kenton, 8 6-9 
Harrison, Cadiz, 8 20-23 

Henry Wapoleon, A 30-52 
ackson, Wellstan, 

Berry, Newport, 8 6-9 July -29 

Philadelphia, Newport, ogee, Smithfield, 


A 233- 


-9 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Knox, Mt. Vergon, 
8 5 A 23-26 


Somerset, Meyersdale, Lake, Painsville, 8 7-10 
S 2-23 Licking, Newark, 8 13-18 
Somerset, Edgewood Grave, lone, os eee 
1 


Forksville, ‘ 


Loraine, Blonia, 8 3-6 
Lucas, Toledo, 8 5-9 
Susquehanna, Harford, Madison, London, A 23- 
8 20-22 Marion, Marion, 8 20- 
Montrose, Medina, Medina, S 20 
Meigs, Rock Springs, 
8 13-16 -8 
Mercer, Celina, A_ 16- 
Mansfield, 8 20-23 Miami, Troy, S 20-23 
Monroe, Woodsfield, 
A 23-25 
Metpurs, Dayton, 


4, SWestfiel i, 


Union, Lewisburg, 
O 25-2 


Warren, Warren, S 6.9 
ae, Arden, a" 
Morgan, McConnelsville, 


Burgettstown, 14-1 
Morrow, Mt, Silead, 


Washington, West Alexan- - 
13-15 ww < h Zanesville, 


Noble, Caldwell, A 31-S 2 
Paulding, Paulding, A 29- 


rey, x Lexington, 


Tunkhannock, 


York, Hanover, 8 
York, York, O 4-7 - 
Ohio Portage, 


A 23- 
Preble Eaton, S 26-30 


Ravenna, 





on, Avon, 8 13-1 : . 
Lavingston, —— a Butler, North wethanapes. a BT West Union, 
he 13-16 Putnam, Ottawa, O 4-8 
Law baledonia, Cambria, Carrolltown, allen, Lima, A 23-26 Richland, Mansfield, 
A 10-13 3- Aabtabula, Jeff -2 
» ogane. B 5-8 carbon, iaigam, Aug. 16-18 ky, Fremont, 
: . 27-3 Athens, Athens, A 23-26 g 20-23 
ue cio - centre Center Hall, 28 3-9 Auglaize, — petste, aa ahs 9-13 
‘onroe, Brockport, er, West Chester, jeca, in 
A 25-27 A 31 Belmont, St. Clairsville, $helby, Sidney, S 13-16 
Monroe, Rochester, S 5-10 Clearfield, Clearfield, 8 13-16 Stark, Can S 21-28 
M » 85-8 8 27-30 rown, Georgetown, Summit, 7 8 27-0°1 
r ,.8 2 Clearfield, Grampian, a Trumbull, Warren, A 31- 
Oneida, Vernon, 8 21-24 § 21-23 Butler, Hamilton, O 4-8 § 3 
Oneida, Boon 5-9 Cotmabte Bloomsburg, er sae, Tuse ran, Dover, O 10-13 
mtario, Oan: . nion, rysville, S 6-9 
Qian nets Lea sr eae be): ndpsatieecc. 
a - - =! 
Orange, Middletown, Cumberland, Newville, Clark, Springfield, Warren, . § 13-18 
A 16-19 -24 16-19 Wayne, Wooster, O 3-6 
Orleans, Albion, A 17-20 Bik Marys, 20-23 Clermont, Owensville, Washington, Montpelier, 
ego, Sandy . Erie, Erie, A 22-27 A 16-19 13-17 
A 23-26 Erie, Wattsburg, 8 6 Clinton, Blanchester, Wood, Bowling Green, 
Otsego, Cooperstown, 86-9 Greene, Ca haefr, A 2%3- 8 13-17 
Otsego, Morris, 4-7 s 3 Columbiana, Lisbon, Wyandot, Upper Sandusky, 
Otsego, Oneonta, § 19-23 Greene, Waynesburg, 8 13- 8 13-16 
Queens, A 23- 


Rensselaer, Nassau, Indiana, Indiana, 8 6-9 
8 13-16 Jefferson, Brookville, 
8 13-16 
8 7- Junita, Port Royal, 
Rockland, New City, 81-5 A 30-8 2 
St. ee | Canton, Lancaster, Lancaster, 
A _ 30- - 
Lawrence, Ogdenrburg, Lexceman, New Castle, 


A 16-19 04 
e, Gouverneur, Lebanan, Lebanon, 
A 23-26 A 30-S 2 
. Potsdam, Lehigh, Allentown, 
8 6-9 8 19-24 
Saratoga, Ballston, Spa Lycoming, Hughesville, 
A 2-5 2 0 18-21 


8 2-3 3-16 
Schuyler, “Watkins, § 12-15 Mercer, Mercer, 8 13-15 


Coshocton, Coshocton, = hte Independent Faire 


d, 8 7-10 Am, _. a. td 
D reen field, 23- Brown, pley, A = 
~~ Ay Hic’ a a br EB. Palestine 
20-28 Cuyahoga, Berea, S§ 13-15 


a eS Lancaster, ae Fn 4 ua 
aware, Powe be 

rar, ie we eae . Guerneey: ecaville, 
Fraakiia, 16 meen mipiend. gpa, 
Fulton, Wauseon, S 6-9 uly 17-2 
Goenen, oo. H igi8 Highland. DF tein 
reene, Xenia, - 7 

Licking, Croton, 8 7-9 
Gremmery, Old Washington, } ge 


es 23- 
ee p. apen, To Page 13 
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Making Dairy Products on Farm 


A wital question at this time to every dairynan—By Prof H. E. Ross of New York 





HE MILK PRODUCER has the 
alternative of either manufac- 
turing dairy products on the 
farm or selling milk or cream. 
Certainly no one would ask 
the producer to stay in the 
dairy business if there were no financial gain 
in it, but before selling off a dairy herd the 
producer should be certain that by keeping 
cows he is losing money. In making this 
statement I have special reference to keep- 
ing up the fertility of the land. it is thought 
by some that soil fertility may be maintained 
without animals, but for various reasons this 
is seldom done and as a general rule the av- 

erage farm run without live stock declines 

from year to year in crop production. A 
dairy herd should be profitable from the 

standpoint of dairying alone, but if the herd 

were merely self-supporting it might, from 
the standpoint of cash crop production, be 
unwise to give up the production of milk. 

There is another group of dairy farmers 
which is especially interested in the home 
manufacture of dairy 














of the products are extremely perishable and 
unless a steady market is at hand they are a 
dead loss. The fact, however, that there is 
no demand for a certain product does not 
mean that a certain product cannot be manu- 
factured, for oftentimes a demand may be 
created. People often times do not buy a 
product because they do not know about it. 

A case in point came to our notice some 
time ago in regard to certified milk. A cer- 
tain farmer was selling a good grade of milk 
in the city and he conceived the idea of sell- 
ing certified milk. None of his customers 
had ever heard of it but after carefully ex- 
plaining the object of certified milk and its 
advantages over ordinary market milk, 
enough customers were obtained to warrant 
the producer in taking up the enterprise. By 
producing a high quality of milk and judi- 
cious advertising the dairyman was soon un- 
able to supply the demand and the profits 
obtained were much greater than those ob- 
tained by selling the ordinary grade of mar- 
ket milk through the customary channels. 


chants state that they could work up a good 
steady trade for cottage cheese if they could 
depend on the supply, which they could not 
do. It is a fact tuat most of the cottage 
cheese is made only at times when there is 
a surplus of milk and as soon as the surplus 
ceases, the manufacture of cottage cheese is 
stopped. What applies in this sense to cot- 
tage cheese applies to all kinds of dairy prod- 
ucts and the successful farm dairyman must 
realize that to hold his market it must be 
supplied the year around. 

Whether the dairy farmer should market 
his products directly to the consumer or 
through a local merchant is a question to be 
decided in each case. Each method has its 
advantages and disadvantages. If they are 
sold through the local merchant, it makes 
one point of delivery, does away with collec- 
tions from a large number of individuals and 
the trouble and worry of keeping a large 
number of customers satisfied. On the other 
hand, delivery to each customer means an in- 
crease in price over that received when the 
product is marketed 
through a middle man. 





products, and that is 
the man who is on the 
border line between a 
market milk region and 
a dairy manufacturing 
region. Tosucha 
dairy farmer there is 
always the possibility 
that he \ will have to 
do dairy manufactur- 
ing. When there is a 
searcity of fluid milk, 
the market has to ex- 
tend to these more re- 
mote regions in order 
to satisfy the demand, 
and when there is a 
surplus of milk, the 
cost of transportation 
makes it no longer 
profitable to transport . 

the product over such very long distances. 


Products of Finest Type 


The first consideration which must be 
given to manufacturing dairy products on 
the farm is uniformity and quality. We do 
not think that dairy manufacturing ever pays 
the farmer unless his products command the 
best prices and these prices cannot be ob- 
tained for non-uniform and poor quality 
products. Probably there is no food product 








sold where uniformity is of such necessity - 


as in the case of dairy products, and in many 
cases a uniform dairy product of only fair 
quality, has surplanted one which was usu- 
ally of better quality but was not uniform. 
When the consumer gets used to certain flav- 
ors in food products he does not like to 
change even though the change might be for 
the better. Many a would-be manufacturer 
of farm dairy products has been dissap- 
pointed because he had not the necessary 
knowledge and skill to make a product of 
good uniform quality. 

Another absolutely essential factor in 
successfully manufacturing farm dairy prod- 
ucts is a good and dependable market. Many 








Black and Whites Hold Supremacy on Many a New York Farm 


Another case was that of a dairy farmer 
who took up the manufacture of ice cream. 
In this case skim milk was obtained and used 
for feeding pigs and a good price obtained 
for the cream in the form of ice cream at a 
time when the price of cream was usually 
lowest. Nearness to a large city is, of course, 
of great aid in working up a market for any 
special dairy product. Oftentimes, however, 
proximity to one or more villages will give a 
good outlet for dairy products. The farmer 
mentioned above who made ice cream was not 
located near a city but there were several 
towns within a radius of four or five miles 
which made a god dependable market. 


Must Have Steady Supply 

To be successful in marketing farm dairy 
products, a steady supply to the customer is 
absolutely essential. Cottage cheese for ex- 
ample is a wholesome, cheap and economical 
food but although it possesses all of these 
desirable qualities comparatively little of it 
is eaten. We fully believe that one of the 
chief reasons why more of it is not used is 
because of the uncertainty of the supply, 
and we have heard a great number of. mer- 


But delivery of dairy 
products to the indi- 
vidual consumer has 
one very important ad- 
vantage over other 
methods and that is it 
makes a possible mar- 
ket for other farm 
produce. We have em- 
phasized the impor- 
tance of manufactur- 
ing farm dairy prod- 
ucts from the stand- 
point of soil fertility 
in raising cash crops. 
If this scheme is car- 
ried out successfully 
the cash crops must be 
marketed and the fact 
that there is a well es- 
tablished daily or weekly market for éair) 
products makes it easier to sell other farm 
produce in season, usually at the best prices. 


It is worthy of consideration that manu- 
facturing dairy products on the farm when 
compared to selling whole milk, makes de- 
livery easier because the products are in 
concentrated form. In discussing this ques- 
i on we ought to mention some of the prod- 
ucts suitable for manufacture. They wre 
market cream, some of the soft cheeses, such 
as pot, butter, baker’s neufchatel and cream 
cheese and ice cream. We believe this list 
comprises most dairy products which it would 
be practical to make on the average dairy 
farm although in special cases there might 
be others. Of the products mentioned, cream 
is quite bulky, yet allowing 82 pounds for a 
can of 20% cream and 85 pounds for a can of 
4% milk, it would take between 4.5 and 5 
cans of milk to equal one can of cream. 


In case of the cheeses mentioned, about 12 
pounds of cheese can be. made from 100 
pounds of milk, and butter allows of greater 
concentration than almost any other dairy 
product which can be made. 
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Week Ending June 4, 1921 


No Stopping It 

Practical co-operation is in the air. Its 
contagion is in evidence at all points. Three 
weeks after organizing, the New Jersey 
poultry producers’ association had a co-oper- 
ative marketing enterprise under way to 
which 225 poultrymen in Ocean, Atlantic 
and Cumberland counties had joined. This 
organization had a total of 150,000 hens and 
individual contracts covering 25 to 5000 
birds each. It is expected that in a few 
weeks a total of 300,000 birds will be signed 
up and that the marketing of poultry prod- 
ucts will be under way by July 1. 

Reform in distribution is truly under way. 
The excessive tolls that greedy middlemen 
have been taking from farm producers is 
certain one of these days to end. 








Welcome Fruit Growers 

Two years ago American Agriculturist 
urged fruit growers to do what the dairy- 
men had done. We pointed out that if dairy- 
men could unite and market their milk as 
a unit, fruit growers also could unite, and 
could pool their fruit to the advantage of 
the industry and to the profit of the produ- 
cers. We pointed out at that time that fruit 
could be readily pooled and that the problem 
of marketing could be even easier done than 
milk could be pooled and the products sold 
by co-operative organization. But milk has 
been pooled, and today is sold in the league 
territory under a pooling contract. 

The Hudson river fruit growers are taking 
a lesson from the dairymen. They have 
come out with a pooling plan. They are ask- 
ing growers of fruit to contract all of their 
fruit to their co-operative association, the 
association to distribute and sell the fruit. No 
fruit grower needs to fear to sign his fruit. 
Their pooling contract is no stiffer than the 
dairy contract and over 50,000 dairymen 
have joined hands in the marketing of their 
milk. 

Fruit growers will sign this pooling con- 
tract because they have come to realize as 
dairymen have realized that there is only 
one way to market farmers’ products suc- 
cessfully and that is through co-operative 
marketing, with a central selling agency 


where unfair competition between farmers 
is eliminated, where distribution may reach 
the widest circles and where products may 
be standardized, advertized and delivered to 
consumers at the least possible expense. Fruit 
growers like dairymen do not intend to tear 
down but to build up. It is not to secure mo- 





nopoly but to extend distribution, not to nar- 
row channels of trade but to widen them, not 
to increase prices but to secure net cost of 
production plus a little profit to producers. 

If the high cost of marketing can be taken 


- out of the present system of marketing, the 


producer will have his business put on a 
profitable basis and the consumer will obtain 
what he needs at lessened cost. What a 
field for development! It is the great prob- 
lem—the elimination of waste, the reduc- 
tion of unnecessary middlemen, the market- 
ing of products co-operatively. Forward 
fruit growers! Your way out is through 
co-operation; your way of success is to pool 
your products! 








Farm Perishables by Water 

Growers of western apples, citrous fruits 
and perishable farm products have recently 
come to an agreement to ship 8000 cars of 
perishable products by water to the Atlantic 
seaboard this season. This is not a new prop- 
osition by any means, but important in 
that water shipments from coast to coast, 
if organized on a firm and permanent basis 
mean a new step in the competition with 
eastern producers. Freight rates are, of 
course, responsible for this move by our 
friends on the western coast. The well- 
graded product of the western growers mov- 
ing in carlots to the Atlantic seaboard and 
selling at good prices, has in recent years 
been a growing source of competition. With 
freight rates high from various interior 
points to eastern coast markets, competition 
will be even keener now that the all-water 
route with its cheaper rates is to be used. 

The bulk tonnage for this season’s ship- 
ments by water has already been tenta- 
tively agreed upon and it is in sufficient 
quantity to keep a number of boats in active 
service for the shipping season of the year. 
As so frequently pointed out in these col- 
umns, co-operative marketing and full or- 
ganization of growers comes as the result of 
need. High freight rates have made the 
need of this move absolutely essential to 
western growers. The action of the western 
growers now makes imperative further 
organization among the shippers of apples 
and perishable products in our big eastern 
territory. 

Already with one season’s experience be- 
hinl them, the apple growers of western 
and central New York have developed a 
workable central packing house and sales 
organization. This must be further extend- 
ed that eastern apples may be put upon the 
market, properly graded, in attractive pack- 
ages and well advertised. Rapid work along 
this line will overcome to a large extent 
this new phase in the competition from 
growers and shippers along the western 
coast, 


Follow Shipments to Market 

In order to secure first-hand knowledge 
of shipping conditions and marketing prac- 
tice a number of southern cabbage growers 
last season accompanied shipments to north- 
ern markets. Such splendid results were 
obtained in improved prices and bettering of 
the market grades and packages that more 
of the southern growers are planning to do 
likewise this season. This is such a splen- 
did idea that it should be followed by not 
only southern cabbage growers, but by north- 


ern growers of almost every farm product ~ 


which goes to market from northern pro- 
ducing areas in carlot quantities. 

There is no way in which a farmer can 
get a better price for his product than by 
securing first-hand knowledge of marketing 
prices, and so prepare his product to sat- 
isfy the buyers at his particular marketing 
center. The development of co-operative 
marketing associations has done away with 
the need for such detailed information on 
the part of the growers of some crops, since 
many now have a business and marketing 
manager for their association. Even in 
such cases, first-hand information is needed 
if a grower is to know that he is properly 


represented on the market where he deals. 

Upon accompanying a car of apples, pota- 
toes or perishable vegetables to market, 
the grower finds out the conditions which 
affect shipments en route. He becomes bet- 
ter acquainted with the demands of whole- 
sale markets. Then, too, he gains informa- 
tion and experience about the products from 
sections which compete with the same crops, 
and he learns of new territory where his 
crop has not been of commercial importance 
until recent years. 

Many a grower does not understand why 
his produce does not bring as high a price 
as the best quotations on the fancy grade. 
A visit to the market will often show him 
wherein other sections have forged ahead 
in recent years on the growing of the prod- 
uct, and on its sale in an attractive market 
package which satisfies the demands of 
particular buyers. It is not a vacation job 
to accompany a car of farm products te 
market, but a business trip with lots of 
hard work and long hours connected with it. 


New Device for Loud Speaking 

When President Harding was inaugurated 
he addressed that day the greatest number 
of people that ever listened to one man’s 
voice at one time in the history of the world. 
They heard every inflection, every change 
in tone just as it was spoken. This was pos- 
sible because of a new device or apparatus 
known as the Bell loud speaker. This appa- 
ratus which magnifies the human voice, con- 
sists essentially of three parts; a special 
transmitter placed directly in front of speak- 
er, a series of vacuum tube amplifiers and 
loud-speaking telephone receivers attached 
to large wooden horns. By means of this 
apparatus a crowd cannot tell where the 
natural voice leaves off and the amplified 
voice begins. There is no change in tone 
and but small variation in volume. 

This new apparatus will make the speak- 
ing voice more influential and useful than 
2ver before. In time, meetings throughout 
the country, indoors and out, gatherings 
of farmers, meetings of agricultural asso- 
ciations, assemblages of every description 
will know the new device. It is a great tele- 
phone achievement. It is said that 125,000 
persons heard the last inaugural address. 
It does not require any great imagination 
to appreciate what such a device will mean 
in American life. Somebody has prophesied 
that under ideal conditions and a crowd 
assembled, it will be possible for one man 
to talk to a million people at the same time. 


The Quarter of a Calf 

We frequently get reports from subscrib- 
ers who are asked to remit certain small 
amounts to cover freight and commission 
when produce is marketed, the middlemen 
in these cases remitting nothing to the grow- 
er for the products. Here is the case of a 
butcher, reported by Congressman Bland 
of Indiana: A live stock farmer sold a calf 
to the butcher with the understanding that 
he would buy back one-quarter of the calf. 
The price of the calf was agreed upon but 
nothing was said about the quarter. When 
he took the quarter, he owed the butcher 
$1.65. You can draw your own conclusions 
and talk it over with yourself. 


Co-operative Marketing 


“Once the public believes co-operative marketing will re- 
sult in better quality, a standardization of products and 
packing, the reduction of waste, the public will wish to 
do its — to encourage such united effort. Everythin 
should done to discourage a seemingly growing belief 
that such organizations are for purpose of controlling 
prices. The public should be brought to understand that 
farmers are organizing to get for themselves and their 
families a fair reward for the labor they have put into 
production, with the object of having higher standards of 
living, better homes, schools and churches.”—[George 
Livingston, Chief of Markets. 


In a nutshell this tells what farmers in- 
tend to do with co-operative marketing. Not 
to gouge the public, but to reduce waste and 
unnecessary middlemen in marketing what 
they themselves produce with their own 
labor and capital. In building a better 
country life, farmers are uniting in building 
a great nation. This will be done through 
co-operation. 
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This trade-mark tells you that the 
plates in your battery are insulated — 
not merely separated. Willard Threaded 
Rubber Batteries are selected by the 
best brains in the automobile business 
as standard equipment for 173 makes 
of cars and 


In your storage battery are certain metallic The only form of porous rubber suitable for 
plates used in producing the electricity. They this purpose is Willard Threaded Rubber. It 
have to be kept apart or “insulated” from lasts the life of the plates and reinsulation is 
each other. Why, then, has not rubber—the therefore unnecessary, saving you time and 
universal insulating material—been generally money. Knowing this the builders of 173 makes 
used between the plates of automobile starting _ of cars and trucks use only Threaded Rubber 
and lighting batteries? Because rubber insula- Batteries as original equipment. Can you do 
tors, as used in these batteries (unlike insulation better, when you need a battery, than to follow x 
in other electrical products) must be porous. their judgment and insist on Threaded Rubber? ¥ 


You can buy the Willard Threaded Rubber Battery of any of the dealers pi::: 
in your territory listed below. They all give authorized Willard Service: 
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- ‘why your 
agate ea wpa erate fee 


agen their feed~-a-sure fatand bone 
builder—youll get them to market 
and bring reatty cash quicker. 


Write for quotations and catalog. 
JecobDold Pkg Co. 
DEPT. aa 
Baffalo, N. ¥. 





Any person, however inexperienced, 
can readily treat either disease with 


Fleming’s Fistoform 


For Fistula and Poll Evil 
Price $2.60 (war tax paid) 
—even bad old cases that skilled doc- 
tors have abandoned. Easy and simple; 
no cutting; just a little attention every fifth 
day—and your money refunded If it 
ever faile. Most cases yield within thirty 
oy leaving the horse sound and smooth. 

particulars given in, 
FiemIing's Vest- Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


Best veterinary b . _Containe 192 


Foatheretts. ¥ copy 
FLEMING BROS... 18 U.S. 
Chicago, Lilinois 
**25 Years at the Stock Yards"* 
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GIBERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave.. Pittsburg, Pa, 
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GALL CUR 
ON COWS 


Sore teats mean less milk. Rub 
ointment into teat and wipe 
away all excess with a cloth. 
Teats healed and softened over 
night. Excellent for 
caked udder, wire 
cuts, cracked hoof, 
ete. Write to The 
Bickmore Co., Box 
16, Old Town, Me. 





Tt——] 
FRIEND 


For keeping flies, gnats and 
many other insects off an- 
imals. Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men, Cows give 25°o to 5% 
more milk during fly season 
if sprayed with Shoo- 


Fly. 
$1.50" $20 
were © Saves 
in milk and flesh alone on each cow in a single season. 
Excellent for gails. Allays itching. Aids in healing cu 

sores. Excelient for lice and mites in poultry houses. 
Send $1.50 for enough Shoo-Fly to protect 10 cows 
2 weeks, also Our 3-tube gravity sprayer. Money back if 
not satisfactory. Name Express Office. Booklet FREE. 
SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1322 N. 10th St., Phila. 
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Mention American Agriculturist when 
you write to any of our advertis- 
ers; you will get a very prompt reply. 
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Fattening Tests Show Loss 

Two separate tests in fattening 
eattle have been conducted by the 
Pennsylvania station during the past 
winter; one to determine the value 
of various combinations of feeds, and 
the other to compare choice feeders 
with medium feeders when fed the 
same combination of feeds. With an 
initial cost of $9.90 per 100 pounds 
the cattle in the first test showed a 
loss in every case, ranging from 
$35.75 to $41.16 per head, depending 
on the ration used, 

Lot 1, fed a full feed of corn, cot- 
tonseed meal and corn silage, made 
an average gain of 2.53 pounds at a 
cost of $14.88 per 100 pounds which 
necessitated a selling price of $11.03 
per 100. This lot of cattle was valued 
at $8 per 100, making a loss of $41.16 
per steer, Lot 2 made an average 
daily gain of 2.38 pounds on a ration 
eonsisting of silage, cottonseed meal 
and corn stover for the first two-fifths 
of the period. During the last three- 
fifths of the period, shelled corn was 
added to the ration at the rate of 
11% pounds per head daily. The 
cost of gains in this lot was $14.23 
per 100, which necessitated a selling 
price of $10.93 per 100. These cattle 
were valued at $7.85 per 100, netting 
a loss of $41.16 per head. 

Lot 3 was fed the same as Lot 2, 
except that linseed meal was used 
instead of cottonseed meal. This 
lot made an average daily gain of 
2.62 pounds per head at a cost of 
$12.57 per 100. To break even on 
this lot of cattle, they would have 
had to sell at $10.70 per 100. Being 
valued at $8.05 per 100, they iost 
$36.08 per head. Lot 4, fed a ration 
of corn silage, corn stover and cotton- 
seed meal during the entire test,, lost 
the least money in this test. They 
made an average daily gain of 2.53 
pounds per head at a cost of $11.79 
per 100. The necessary selling value 
of this lot of cattle was $10.39 per 
100 and the actual valuation was 
$7.90, making a loss of $33.75 per 
head. Lot 5, fed the same ration as 
Lot 4, except linseed oil meal was 
used instead of cottonseed meal. The 
eattle in this lot made an average 
daily gain of 2.33 pounds per head, 
costing $12.21 per 100 gain, making 
a necessary selling price of $10.55 per 
100. The value placed on this lot 
was $7.65 per 100, netting a loss of 
$38.13 per steer. 

In the test comparing choice feeders 


with medium feeders, the choice 
feeders cost $10.25 per 100 and the 
medium feeders $9. The choice 


eeders made an average daily gain 
of 3.05 pounds per head at a cost 
of $39.80 per head. These cattle 
were valued at $8.35 per 100, netting 
a loss of $39.80 per head. The me- 
dium feeders made an average daily 
gain of 2.89 pounds per head at a 
cost of $13.45 per 100 gain and were 
valued at $7.65 per 100 at the end of 
the test, makingaloss of $32.10 per 
head. Both lots of cattle were fed a 
full ration of corn, corn silage and 
cottonseed meal, 

Thirty-six of the cattle used in 
these tests were sold for $8.50 per 
100 to go for export and the remain- 
ing 26 sold for $8 per 100 to a local 
packer. In both tests the cattle were 
fed for a period of 140 days, begin- 
ning December 14, 1920 and ending 
May 3, 1921. 


Over 168 Eggs Per Hen 
GEORGE LANG 

Our strongest belief to succeed in 
poultry is to have strong and healthy 
hens. To do this, first we select the 
eggs from our best two-year-old hens, 
mated with year-old males. We 
select the males which promise to 
mature young, at the age of eight 
weeks. We hatched with incubators 
trying to follow as closely as possible 
the directions which go with each 
machine. When the chicks are 48 
hours old we remove them to a well- 
heated brooder house. having 2 inches 
of sand on a board floor. 

The first food we give the chicks 
is sour milk. The same day we give 
them a feed of hard-boiled unfertile 
eggs, taken from the incubator after 
the first candling. For the next 10 
days we take care not to overfeed, 
giving them regularly each day, fine 
cracked corn and wheat, three times, 
and rolled oats and hard-boiled eggs 
twice besides all the grass, sour milk 
and water they will consume. 


After 10 days we feed cracked corn 
and wheat three times a day, and 
keep in front of them all the time, a 
dry mash, containing equal parts of 
wheat bran, middlings, corn meal, 
with 10% of meat scrap, and still 
keep sour milk before them continu- 
ally. When three weeks old, we let 
them go out on the ,round; at five 
weeks they have free range. We feed 
whole grain as soon as they are able 
to eat it, wheat in the morning, corn 
at noon, and all the corn they will 
eat in the evening. 


Disposing of Surplus Cockerels 

In this way we never raised less 
than 84% of what we hatched. When 
the cockerels weigh about a pound 
we put them in a fattening pen, add- 
ing a wet mash to their regular ra- 
tion. We ship them to market for 
broilers, We believe that chicks 
must have the best of care and proper 
feed in order to make strong and 
healthy hens. The pullets roost out 
of doors until the latter part of Octo- 
ber or November, and then they are 
put in the laying house. 

The houses are built with three 
sides tight, leaving openings on the 
south side for ventilation. The lay- 
ing hens are fed a light feed of wheat 
in the morning and of ear corn at 
noon; in the evening all the shelled 
corn they will consume. We always 
keep in self-feeders, a mash contain- 
ing equal parts of wheat bran, mid- 
dlings, corn meal, ground oats, with 
15% meat scraps. Plenty of skim 
milk and oyster shells is also sup- 
plied. 

During the winter months mangels 
are given as green feed. We find that 
culling chickens is very important; 
it not only betters the flock, but is a 
very economical point in poultry. We 
generally begin culling in June and 
continue until November. 

For the first 10 months of last year 
our egg production was 168.8 eggs per 
hen. We started with 332 hens. The 
total income was $2661.74 and toi: 
expenses $1130.79, leaving $1530.95 
for our work. The eggs are shipped 
direct to a city grocer and we find this 
very satisfactory. Eggs found in 
nests about the farm are never sold. 





Deciding Upon Milk Product 
PROF H. BE. ROCK, NEW YORK 

The kind of dairy product made 
on the farm must in each case be 
determined by the producer himself 
and he will be governed by the de- 
mands of the market. In the manu- 
facture of butter, cream and _ ice 
cream the skim milk is a by-product 
and the use of this skim milk is the 
great factor in maintaining soil fer- 
tility. We believe this is one of the 
most important items to be consid- 
ered in manufacturing farm dairy 
products. . But while this is important 
the skim milk should be put to the 
best possible use, and combining this 
idea with the one of soil fertility this 
means feeding the skim milk to 
young stock of only the best grade. 

The question is often raised regard- 
ing the value of skim milk for feeding 
young animals. While from _ the 
standpoint of nutritive value certain 
rules may be given, yet the actual 
return in dollars and cents depends 
to a large extent on the value of the 
animals fed upon it. To the thinking 
and up-to-date dairyman this question 
should need no further discussion. 


Manufacturing dairy products on 
the farm, when compared with sell- 
ing whole milk, usually allows great- 
er freedom in. regard to the time 
when the work may be done. When 
milk is sold, either on a route or de 
livered to some central point, such 
as a milk station, the hours of de 
livery are necessarily very exacting 
and delivery must be made in bad 
weather as well as good. 

We do not wish to convey the idea 
that dairy manufacturing processes 
may be put off indefinitely, as for ex- 
ample until the raw product has be- 
gun to decrease in quality, but the 
time of manufacturing dairy products 
does allow for considerable adjust- 
ment to suit the convenience of the 
dairymen. This matter of time ad- 
justment is of great importance on a 
general farm. The fact that daily 
deliveries do not have to be made in 
inclement weather is a matter not only 
of personal convenience but in many 
cases of economical importance, ® 


Valuing Skim Milk for Pigs 


Please tell me what I should charge for 
skim milk for feeding pigs. I set the milk in 
water in deep pans and skim it sweet, I have 
a chuuce io sell tte skim milk tor pizs and 
do not know what to ask for it.—([ Lewis Pier, 
Albany County, N Y. 

Conditions vary so much from sec- 
tion to section that it is hard toe 
arrive at an exact basis for valuing 
skim milk for feeding. However, 
there are three methods which may 
be used to arrive at a money value, 
all of which give pretty close to the 
same result. 

One method values 100 pounds of 
skim milk according to the following 
table: 

VALUE PER 100 POUNDS SKIM MILK 

When 1 I) corn meal is fed 

with 1-3 Ibs 7-9 bs Average 

all trials 

Corn at 44.8¢ p bu 24 cents 15 cents 17 cents 

« “ 50.4ce “ “ 28cents 16 cents 19 cents 

« “* 56.0c “ “ 31 cents 18 cents 21 cents 

“ “ 84.0c “ “ 46cents 27 cents 32 cents 

Reading this table, if corn is worth 
84 cents a bushel, then 100 pounds 
of skim milk is worth 46 cents if 
one pound of corn meal is fed to each 
one to three pounds of milk. If 
corn costs a farmer 76 cents per 
bushel, then the skim milk is worth 
approximately 40 cents a 100 pounds. 

Another ruling to get the money 
value of skim milk when fed to fat- 
tening hogs is in substance: Multiply 
the price of live hogs in cents per 
pound by 5; if fed in combination 
with corn or barley, multiply by 6. 
Thus, if live hogs sell for 8 cents a 
pound on leading live stock markets 
multiply by 5 and the value of 100 
pounds of skim milk is 40 cents. 

Another ruling says that 100 pounds 
of skim milk when fed along with 
eorn for hogs is half the market 
price of corn per bushel. If corn is 
76 cents per bushel on leading markets 
then the skim milk is worth about 
38 cents. When milk is skimmed by 
the gravity system, it is apt to retaina 
lot more in feed value than milk 
skimmed by machine. All of these 
rules above probably give too low a 
value for skim milk which is skimmed 
in this way. 

An authority recently figured the 
value of skim milk in feeding poultry 
at 55 cents per 100 pounds while in 
some of the butter and cheese cal- 
culations, a value up to 80 cents per 
100 pounds is used. Use of the corn 
rules in valuing skim milk is not an 
entirely satisfactory method to use 
at the present time, due to the fact 
that the grains have decreased so in 
value while the recognized value of 
milk and milk products has held 
up well. Somewhere between 50 and 
60 cents per 100 pounds might be 
quite a just money valuation of skim 
milk under present conditions, 





Thirty Miles of Pigs—Due to hog 
cholera in New Jersey in the last 
seven years, hogs to a value of over 
$1,000,000 have been lost. If placed 
end to end these 52,059 animals 
would stretch for 30 miles or a dis- 
tance of from Camden to Vineland. 

















Beeves at Pennsylvania State Co llege 


This is now these choice animals looked when finished. 


The station 


holds that in the east the production of beef requires breeding in order to 
* secure quality, condition, weight and beef form, all of these being necessary 


for profit. 
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Early Potatoes in Good Supply 


Although curbed somewhat by the 
cool weather of late May, the early 
season will bring potato shipments 
from Virginia upon the market in 
heavy quantity during the first half of 
June. By mid-May a few small ship- 
pers from favored sections were al- 
ready arriving on New York and 
Philadelphia markets. The movement 
of the Virginia crop will be extended 
longer than usual as much of the first 
seed rotted in the ground and consid- 
erable replanting was necessary. The 
estimated crop in many sections of 
Virginia is 20 to 25% below normal 
and the Onley sections report 5% 
less acreage. Eastern shore growers 
expect a normal crop. 

New Jersey growers are interested 
in the standard grades of white pota- 
toes as authorized by their recently 
enacted state law. The state bureau 
of markets has no authority to enforce 
uniform grading and marking, but it 
is encouraging all to pack their prod- 
uct so as to bring about uniform 
grades. 

In the long run growers and ship- 
pers will find it advantageous to 
follow. the requirements, marking 
their sacks N J U S grade No 1, 150 
pounds, name and address. This 
grade is exactly identical with U S 
grade No 1. The federal bureau of 
chemistry rules that the words, “‘net 
when packed’’, following the figures 
150 pounds, had no value and were 
meaningless. For this reason the New 
Jersey bureau recommends that they 
be left off from the marking. 

The New Jersey department of 
weights and measures requires the 
name and address for persons respon- 
sible for packing potatoes. When 
potatoes are marked according to the 
first grade, the law fixes a $100 fine 
as a penalty when contents of the 
package so marked do not conform to 
the requirements of the grade. 

Acreage for late potatoes in Wor- 
cester county, Md, is 80% of former 
estimates. Growers in general are 
optimistic on account of the short 
southern crop and the lighter acreage 
in this section. Supply of all old stock 
on hand is exhausted.—[P. P. E., 
Pocomake City, Md. 

There is no change in acreage for 
the late crop potatoes in this section. 
Growers in general are discouraged. 
There is no sale for old stock held 
over and potatoes are being fed to 
em —[M. C. R., Jefferson County, 
5 me 

Growers in Aroostook county, Me, 
are planting about the same acreage 
in potatoes as last year. A large quan- 
tity of old stock is still in the farmers’ 
hands.—[T. M. H., Presque Isle, Me. 


Maple Products Scarce 


Final review of the maple products 
situation this season shows that the 
production was 30% less than last 
year, 37% less than the production 
in 1919 and 50% less than that of 
1918. The average prices in the New 
York maple area this spring were 27 
cents per pound for sugar and $2.15 
per gallon for syrup. Unfavorable 
weather at tapping time is respon- 
sible for the lower yield this season. 

In a good sugar year an average 
of nearly 3 pounds of sugar or its 
equivalent in syrup is secured from 
each tree as tapped in New York 
state. This year, however, the aver- 
age was 1.4 pounds as compared with 
2 pounds last year, 2.37 pounds in 
1919 and 285 in 1918. ‘Total pro- 
duction in New York was slightly over 
1,000,000 pounds as compared with 
2,000,000 in 1920 and 3,000,000 
in 1919. The syrup output this year 
was less than 800,000 gallons as com- 
pared with 1,400,000 gallons in 1919. 
New York and adjoining states pro- 
duce four-fifths of the maple prod- 
ucts of the country. 


Some Lasting Damage to Fruit 

Although early damage from late 
spring freezes to the apple and other 
fruit crops is not as serious as first 
reported, late advices show that the 
freezes did lasting damage to apples, 
pears, peaches and some of the small 
fruits through a broad central belt 
of the country. Apples in particular 
show a much brighter prospect in 
New York than in the apple-growing 
states further south where frost 
damage was very severe. In western 
New York and upper Hudson valley 
where fruit is grown intensively a 
fair crop of apples, pears, peaches 
and plums is expected and perhaps a 


quarter crop of cherries. Che crop 
of late apples is dependent largely 
upon the June drop and a heavy drop 
is feared. 

Apple trees which bore heavily last 
year bloomed quite unevenly and the 
frost damage was very severe, par- 
ticularly for the early varieties. Re- 
ports from the west indicate about 
the same conditions as those for the 
commercial fruit sections of New 
York. On the whole a nearly average 
fruit crop of the late varieties is in- 
dicated in the majority of the best 
fruit sections. 

It must be remembered that it was 
the heavy yield in thousands of 
small farm orchards which swelled 
the apple crop in 1920 to its large 
proportions. With adverse weather, 
it is the carefully sprayed and cared 
for commercial orchards which come 
through with an average crop, while 
general farm orchards suffered more 
severely with the diversity of the 
weather. 
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Let the Cow Decide 


Put grain, green corn, mill feed, and silage side by side and turn old Boss 
loose on them. She’ll choose the sweet, succulent silage every time. It makes 
, more milk. It saves you money. P 
\ No wonder dairymen are erecting Harder silos. The well-made 
door system, the strong, doubly interlocked staves, the efficient anche ¢ 
4 system—all assure longest life—best silage. 
Send fer free booklet on silage and silos. 


HARDER MFG. CORP. 
Box 13, ’ Cobleskill, N. Y. 
ae Good available territory open for live agents. 






Harder Silo on Farm of 
Geo. Mervin, 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 
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Folding 


durable and pleasing. 


certain in action. 


tested. 





lt is Kodak Made. 


The No. 24 


BROWN 
$10.20 


Honest workmanship has become a habit in the Kodak factories, and it is in 
those factories, in the skilled hands of Kodak workmen and under Kodak super- 
intendence, that the Brownie cameras are made. 








The 2A Folding Brownie gives a happy combination of real convenience and 
efficiency with genuine economy. 
satisfactory size, yet not so large as to make the film and printing costs high. 
The folding feature makes it convenient to carry; the excellent finish is both 


The Kodak Ball Bearing shutter, with which this camera is fitted, is quiet and 
It has snap-shot speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of a second 


and the usual ‘‘time’’ features. 


The Meniscus Achromatic lens is of excellent quality and each one is carefully 


Like all Kodaks and Folding Brownies, the No. 2A is autographic—provides 
the means for dating and titling the negatives at the time the exposure is made. 
This camera has two tripod sdckets, a finder and an accurate focusing scale. 


The price, ten dollars, includes the excise war tax and the films are but thirty 
cents for six exposures. Picture taking with a Brownie camera is very simple 
and is less expensive than you think. 


Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Is Your Meal- : 


time Drink 
Your Friend ? 


don't like them. 


A good many people who like tea 
or coffee find that tea and coffee 








Nervousness, sleeplessness or 
disturbed digestion is proof. 


POSTUM CEREAL 


furnishes a satisfyin 
cup—without irritatin 
nerves or digestion. 
‘Thousands who have made 
the change keep on with 
Postum because it’s bet- 
ter for them. 


“There's a Reason”) — 


Sold by all grocers 


Made by Postum Cereal Co, Inc, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Dog Remedies | 








BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 


And how to feed. Mailed free 





insecticide and fungicide, 
according to directions 
is bound to give satis- 


For sale in 1-3-5-12% 
lb packages 
by your general mer- 
chant or seedman. 
Write for booklets. 


Danforth Chemical Co., 


Leominster, Mass. 





to any address by the Author. 


BUG SEAT 


For PESTS that PESTER 
CONTAINS NO ARSENIC 

No Paris Green to injure plant, tree or 

retard healthy growth. i 

liberally used, 








H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, 
New York, U.S. A. 














“Four Footed Passengers” 


An interesting, {llustrated booklet chewing 
bow pet stock, horses and cattle cross the 
Atlantic in vessels specially fitted for this 
service. it to owners o! 

livestock and all animal lovers. Sent free. 
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Justice to Agriculture 

Speaking in New York City last 
week Pres Harding defined the ad- 
ministration’s attitude toward agri- 
culture in words that were clear cut, 
to the point and full of meaning 
Certainly these words bear a message 
for all farmers and contain a prom- 
ise of square dealing for agriculture 
that should bring encouragement to 
all. Pres Harding said: 

“Justice, like charity, must begin at home. 
We must be just to ourselves and to our own 
first of all. This is not selfish, for selfishness 
seeks more than a fair share; we seek only 
that which is rightfully our own, and then 
to preserve that to ourselves and our poster- 
ity. The war sadly disjointed things in the 
world, and we are now seeking to restore 
the proper balance. In our efforts to do 
this, to achieve justice without selfishness, 
we will do well to cling to our firm founda- 
tions. I believe in the inspired beginning 
There, we will find that national greatness 
was founded on agriculture, that later we 
developed industry, and ultimately commerce, 
both domestic and foreign. 

“We will do well to keep in mind at 
this time the fundamental importance of 
agriculture, and in every possible way insure 
justice to it. Surely we have done all that 
could be expected of us in carrying the bur- 
dens of others, and there is no regret, but 
our just concern now is for our America, 
because our own restoration is our first 
service to a world turning to us for aid and 
inspiration. 

“The country has emerged from the hectic 
prosperity following the war, and is suf- 
fering from depression. We are confronted 
by the need to place our own house in order, 
and no more important feature of that effort 
can be visioned than to place our agricultural 
industry on a sound basis, and provide ma- 
chinery and facilities for financing and dis- 
tributing crops. If we do this, we merely 
will be providing the farmer with facilities 
Similar to that &joygd ‘by the biusiness 
titled to all the help the government can give 
community generally. The farmer is en- 
him without injustice to others, because it is 
of the utmost importance that the agricul- 
tural community be contented and prosperous. 
This must be accomplished not at the expense 
of any other section of the community, but 
by processes which will insure real justice 
among all elements in the community. Ag- 
riculture has been ring under several 
handicaps, and is entitled to have facilities 
placed at its disposal which will remove 


Federal Reserve Bank Laws 


B. C. OPPENHEIM, OHIO 

The farmer up to this time has not 
been benefitted through the federal 
reserve bank. The three months 
maturity that the federal bank re- 
quires is insufficient time for him. 
The local banks, even if they are 
member banks, cannot discount the 
farmer’s paper with the reserve bank, 
as it usually is six, nine or 12 months 
paper. The stock broker and board 
of trade operator who can use short 
term loans are helped out. Why 
should six months maturities be 
taken by the federal reserve bank on 
export shipments and not on farmer’s 
paper? 

If the federal reserve bank, in- 
stead of holding its vast reserves 
would place them at the disposal of 
the American farmer for his neces- 
sities, business in these necessities 
would be back to normal within a 
short time. The farmer is finan- 
cially sound. He will pay and in re- 
discounting such notes, there would 
be very little credit risk, as such 
notes would be indorsed by the mer- 
chant and the local bank. 


Immediate action on this is neces- 
sary. The harvest is rapidly ap- 
proaching and fully half of the farm- 
ers in this country need some ma- 
chinery or supplies to get through 
harvest yet cannot get it for lack of 
money. The American farmer has 
the right to ask for a change in the 
federal reserve bank laws, so that it 
will help him. He will not abuse 
any concession that will be made, as 
he does not like to borrow. He must 
have six months maturities at the 
least and should have 12 and would 
undoubtedly be willing to mention 
on the note what the obligation is for, 
so as to limit this to necessities only. 


Farm Tariff Passed 


The emergency tariff bill has easily 
been passed by both houses of Con- 
gress. This bill went into effect im- 
mediately following the preeident’s 
signature. Connected with this bill 
was a section extending dye control 
for a period of three months. Lead- 
ers of the house thought that Con- 
gress would pass the permanent tariff 
bill by August 15, hence the three 
months’ period for dye control would 
be sufficient. 

The agricultural features of the 





measure are to stand for six months. 
Farmers will insist that in the new 
tariff measure agriculture be given 
the same consideration in way of per- 
manent protection that manufactured 
products receive. The passage of this 
bill the last of May comes too late to 
give farmers any great relief. Had 
it been approved by the president last 
February when it first passed Con- 
gress, the situation would have been 
improved considerably by this time. 
This measure, however, puts Congress 
on record of a square deal to agri- 
culture. When it became apparent 
that this measure would pass, a rather 
immediate effect was seen in all 
grains, wheat jumped up _ sharply. 
Corn and oats were similarly affected. 
Agree on Budget Bill 

Agreement on the budget bill has 
been reached in Congress. Points of 
issue in the legislation as passed, first 
by the Senate and then by the House, 
were compromised by placing the bu- 
reau of the budget in the treasury 
department with a director and assist- 
ant director to be appointed by the 
president without confirmation by the 
Senate. 

The wage labor board of the rail- 
roads is now busy at work considering 
railroad wages. It is believed that 
they will agree approximately on the 
scale of wages that was in force on 
July 1, 1920. This means that if this 
scale is adopted, there will be a drop 
in rail wages of from 15 to 20%. Agi- 
tation prevails in all circles for re- 
duction in freight rates. It is held 
that present rates are so high that 
they tend to stagnate business in both 
shop and on the farm. Lower rail 
rates will permit freer movements of 
all products, thus tending to stimulate 
business and get back to industrial 
and commercial activity. 


Would Finance Farm Exports 

A bill, which would create an agri- 
cultural foreign trade financing cor- 
poration with a capital stock of 
$50,000,000 is on the way for action 
by the United States Senate, It is a 
measure introduced by Senator Norris 
of Nebraska and fostered by Carl 
Vrooman, former assistant secretary 
of agriculture. The purpose of the 
measure would be to advance long 
term credits to farmers so that their 
crops could be sent to foreign mar- 
kets. In return for this credit, farm- 
ers should be required to purchase 
from the federal corporation capital 
stock to the amount of 10% of the 
value of their exports. 

Mr Vrooman recently pointed out 
that there is a surplus of 7,000,000 
bales of cotton, 400,000,000 bushels 
of corn and 230,060,000 bushels of 
oats. With this surplus at hand, 
prices have gone below cost of pro- 
duction and a financing plan such as 
this sponsored by the government, in 
his mind, is the way out to establish 
foreign trade and make better mar- 
kets and prices for American farm 
products, As the measure is drawn 
up there would be no cost to tax- 
payers, as money to start the cor- 
poration is already available from the 
profits of the former United States 
corporation. 





Farm Bureau Program 

The legislative program of thé 
American federation of farm bureaus, 
as worked out at the recent confer- 
ence at Washington, proposed a re- 
peal of the guaranteed railroad rates 
and a lowering of freight rates; that 
the same tariff protection be given 
the farmer as industry enjoys; that 
the excess profit tax be retained, the 
general sales tax opposed, as well as 
opposition to the proposed 1% federal 
excise tax on land. The federation fa- 
vors fair and just packer regulation, 
which should be vested in the United 
States department of agriculture 
rather than in a separate commission. 

Other measures favored are com- 
modity financing on warehouse re- 
ceipts, live stock financing on the 
proper pledge, personal rural credits 
secured by improper insurance fees, 
use of federal reserve profits in a re- 
volving fund to provide working capi- 
tal from date of application for loan 
until sale of debentures, and increase 
maximum federal farm loans from 
$10,000 to $25,000. 





Lighter Weekly Wash—Washing 
machines an extravagance? Perhaps, 
still they don’t cost as much as a 
grain binder and are used 15 times as 
often. 
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Dean Mann Declines 


While recognizing the opportuni- 
ties and privileges which the commis- 
sionship of the state department of 
farms and markets affords, Dean 
Mann has declined the offer extended 
by the council. He feels that he 
should not leave his present work of 
dean of the New York agricultural 
college. Commenting upon the agri- 
cultural department Dean Mann said: 

“Under the law as revised by the last 
legislature, creating a single-headed depart- 
ment with assurance of relative permanence 
of tenure of office, and placing in the hands 
of the commissioner real authority for the 
administration of the department with free- 
dom to make such changes in the organiza- 
tion as he may deem wise and necessary, 
the office of commissioner offers opportunity 
for service of ‘a high order. 

“As official head of the state’s service for 
agriculture, the commissioner is not limited 
in his work to the highly important task of 
properly administering the agricultural law, 
but he has also exceptional opportunity to 
promote the agricultural development of the 
state, to help shape the agricultural policies, 
and to influence in important ways the agri- 
cultural institutions. It is in his power to 
make his department of great use both to 
farmers and to our vast city populations. 
{ am not unaware of these attractions, which, 
however, I must leave for another.” 


Farm Products Prize List 

The advance prize list of farm 
products for the New York state fair 
at Syracuse, N Y, September 12 to 
17 inclusive, offers the farmer and 
vegetable grower a wide field of dis- 
play for tHeir products and some 
very attractive classes and premiums. 
The new prize list has been most 
carefully prepared and includes some 
very interesting classes calculated to 
appeal to the interest of specialists in 
the various lines. Com Hogue has 
selected Charles H. Riley of Sennet 
for superintendent. 

The prize list offers the handsome 
amount of $4989, distributed in 3997 
classes. The entries for this depart- 
ment close on September 3 and 
premiums will be paid October 15. 
The prize lists will be mailed on re- 
quest made to Secretary J. Dan 
Ackerman Jr, state fair headquarters, 
Syracuse, N Y. 


Cayuga County Comments 
MRS. K. B. SAWYER 

Farmers who are willing to grow 
the best seed corn possible organized 
the Cayuga county Cornell No 11 
co-operative association on May 65. 
A board of directors and officers were 
elected and by-laws drawn up and 
adopted. It is the aim of this or- 
ganization to produce a large quan- 
tity of Cornell No 11 certified seed 
corn, which for quality will be un- 
surpassed. 

The State sheep growers’ associa- 
tion have decided to have 1800 bed 
blankets and horse blankets manu- 
factured from wool now in storage at 
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Get the Original—It contains 
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as winter feeding. Union Grains is 
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the Syracuse warehouse. This will 
enable the wool growers and others 
to secure pure virgin wool blankets 
at a reasonable price. Cayuga county 
wool growers have shipped their wool 
the »ast year to the G L F warehouse 
at Syracuse. 

The southern end of this county 
is to have a dairy improvement asso- 


ciation, which is now being organized . 


by G. W. Tailby, supervisor of the 


state dairy improvement association. 
There are already 25 such or- 
ganizations in New York. Each 
club hires a cow tester, who is 


usually from the state college. This 
expert visits the members of the club 
in turn, spending about a day each 
month with each herd, testing and 
inspecting the cows. The services of 
the testing expert will be of great 
value to each member of the club, 
as the tester keeps a record of each 
animal which will show which cows 
are profitable and which are not. 
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Tioga Co—Farm crops in general 
are a month ahead for the season. 
Live stock is doing well on pasture. 
Grain planting with the exception of 
buckwheat is complete. Old potatoes 
are going for 18c p bu at the car. 
Eggs are 22 to 25c p doz. In mid-May 
some strawberry beds were damaged 
by frost. Many peach and other fruits 
are in good shape.—[A. A. Drew. 

Potato Tour—On Wednesday and 
Thursday, June 20 and June 30 the 
Suffolk Co, N Y, potato growers plan 
a tour visiting potato growers on Long 
Island. This is the fourth annual tour 
of this kind. Two days will be spent 
in the trip. The potato fertilizer ex- 
periment on the farm of H. R. Tal- 
madge of Riverhead will be one of the 
interesting features. Another will be 
a study of potato seed source tests 
w* ere over 100 different strains of po- 
tatoes are being tested out. This is 
among the most extensive of the kind 
conducted anywhere in the country. 
An extensive demonstration is also 
planned which will bring out the last 
word on the potato-testing machine. 
There are other events including a 
field meeting on potato marketing and 
a dinner at Greenport which prom- 
ises to break all records when it 
comes to a feed. Herman Aldrich of 
Riverhead, N Y, is chairman of the 
entertainment committee. Notify 
him that you will be there. 

St Lawrence Co—Everything doing 
well. Fruit trees not very good, but 
meadows look fair, with cows all out 
to pasture. Help scarce. Milk, eggs 
and other produce low. 

Essex Co—Weather has been favor- 
able for getting in crops. Much sow- 
ing done. Fruit unharmed by frost 
and there is promise of an abundant 
crop. Potatoes hardly being sold at 
any price; 35 and 40c p bu. Meadows 
not extra good; grass winterkilled in 
places. Veals are 8c p Ib, eggs 30c p 
doz, butter 42c p Ib. 

Columbia Co—Help more plentiful 
but high priced. Hay will probably 
be a light crop. Some corn up, more 
being plafted. Rye seems thin on 
the ground with only a little winter- 
killed. Eggs are 25 to 28c p doz, 
butter 50 to 56c p Ib, fresh cows $70 
to $75, good young horses $200 to $250 
each. 

Chautauqua Co—Plowing mostly 
done, oats about all in and some corn 
planted. Apples will be a light crop. 
Pastures and meadows going back 
rapidly from their excellent start. 
There has been a big flow of milk 
for this season of the year, but it 
looks as if the flush was reached. 
Farmers selling their supplies very 
high compared with prices received 
for produce. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Conditions 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Some of the detours made necessary 
while state highways are being built 
are of such a miserable character 
that the legislature passed a bill, 
which was signed by the Governor 
providing that such detouring roads 
must be kept in good condition, and 





proper index signs displayed where 
necessary, for the guidance of the 
public. - 


The cherry crop of eastern and 
southern Pennsylvania will be the 
smallest in a decade. The sweet and 
improved varieties are an almost 
total loss, and nearly all sour cherry 
trees are equally bare ofe«fruit due to 
the unseasonable weather. 

Pre-war quotations for eggs were 
reported in southern Pennsylvania 
towns, namely 18 cents a dozen. 
Good country butter sold at 35 cents 
a pound. All dairy products show a 
marked decline. Commercial feeding 
stuffs, although selling lower, do not 
represent a corresponding decreased 
cost. 

Farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
companies throughout Pennsylvania 
have convincing data that the bulk 
of the losses sustained are occasio 
by lightning. Study of the protec- 


tion of farm buildings against light- 
ning shows the need for a compre- 
hensive system of protection, such as 
properly equipped and insolated or 
grounded connections, The = state- 
ment that a poor rod is worse than 
no rod at all, is not borne out by the 


evidence. Evefi a part of a rod, to 
a certain degree is better than no 
rod at all. 


Crawford Co—Oats nearly all sown. 
Some potatoes planted; good acreage 
of oats sown. Some corn ground 
plowed. Eggs are 20 to 25c p doz, 
butter 30 to 35c p Ib, veals 6 and 7e p 
Ib, live hogs 9c. 





NEW JERSEY 


Meeting at New Brunswick 

The New Jersey station and college 
is to be host to farmers and their 
friends at the college grounds in New 
Brunswick, N J, June 17 and 18. 
This is the time of the annual sum- 
mer field meeting when all may turn 
out to view the work being con- 
ducted at the station and to see first 
hand the experimental and practical 
methods with live stock, fruit and 
farm crops which are being practiced. 

Field crops and live stock pro- 
grams will occupy the first day, while 
horticultural and poultry come in for 
a** ntion the last day. Last year the 
meeting was held over four days, but 
the program was spread too greatly 
for farmers at this busy season of the 
year to take in all that they wished. 
The new horticultural building at the 
station will be dedicated on Saturday. 
A testimonial dinner will be given to 
Prof H. R. Lewis by the state poultry 
association, which is in the nature of 
a farewell, as Prof Lewis will sever 
his connections with the college in the 
fall. 

Tomato Contracts Held Up—wNo 
definite agreement has as yet been 
reached between the N J growers of 
tomatoes and the canhouse men as 
to the price of this season’s crop. 
The demand is for $17 a ton, with 
$12.90 offered. The Monmouth Co 
board of agri, under direction of Co 
Agent Douglass, is testing out special 
strains of Earliana tomato seed. This 
work is in charge of L. D. Roberts, 
@ well-known grower of Keyport. 
Farmers are obtianing from him 25 
to 100 plants which they are setting 
alongside of plants obtained from the 
usual sources. The idea is to secure 
healthier and stronger plants and a 
much larger output.—[D. T. H. 





OHIO 
Ohio Crops and Prices 


H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0. 

The frost did not leave many fruit 
buds in this part of the state. Grape 
vines that were protected are alive. 
Fruit trees growing in heavy clay soils 
that were wet, retarded the develop- 
ment of the fruit buds so that in some 
of these orchards the fruit was not 
greatly injured. 

Corn is selling around 45 cents a 
bushel, oats 37c, potatoes $1, hay $14 
a ton, clover seed $12 12 a bushel, timothy 
seed $2.80, blue grass $4.80 and red-top 
$20 per 100 pounds. Hogs are bring- 
ing about 67 per 100 Ibs, best 
cattle $7.25, sheep tops $6 and year- 
lings $8. 

Warren Co—Tobacco acreage about 
the same as last year which was 25% 


short of normal. Plants coming 
along well. Transplanting began in 
May. Wheat prospect 100% in acre- 


age and condition, corn planting near- 
ly done, hay prospect good. Milk 
and butter prices cut in two, butter 
fat bringing 20c p lb, eggs 20c p doz. 


MARYLAND 


faryland Fruit Prospects—S. B. 
Shaw, specialist for the Md extension 
service, reports to the state hort soc 
that the late apple crop hinges to a 
large extent on the severity of the 
June drop. Frequent inspections of 
orchards and close examination of 
buds fail to reveal the exact extent 
of damage inflicted on late apples by 
spring freezes. It has been discovered 
that the damage was widely scattered 
Some orchards came through with 
scarcely any damage, while others in 
the same vicinity were practically 
wiped out.—[Ina Long. 








DELAWARE 


Delaware Gleanings—Cut worms 
and other insects are numerous and 
doing considerable damage to corn. 
Wheat is still very red. Scarlet 
clover is being cut; crop on an aver- 
age is poor. Live stock is out on 
pastures, which are fine. No flies and 
mosquitoes at this season of the year 
to bother the animals, which are doing 
fine. Pigs are plentiful and bring 
fine prices. At the recent session of 
the legislature $150,000 annually for 
40 years was appropriated to the 
state highway Sa en which en- 
ables the commission to bond the 
state for $1,500,000 to o build perma- 
nent roads.—[Charles Hopkins. 











Are Your Crops t 
Maturing a 
Fast Enough? ‘ 


Want to safely hasten crop de- 
velopment and secure full yield? 
Then use— { 


NITRATE A 
of SODA : 


as a top or side dresser—the 
more timely the top- dressing, A 
the larger the yield. _It is ini- B: 
mediately available after appli- 7 
cation, and need not be plowed 
under,—saving time and labor, 
We can also supply other Ferti- > 
lizer materials and Insecticides 
—and quality Mixtures—pro- 
portioned so as to give uniform 
growth from seeding to maturity 
—even under most adverse 
weather conditions. 


Literature upon request. Order now. 
Write or "phone your dealer, or ; 
our nearest branch. Desk N-3. i. 


NITRATE GENCIES f 
Opp 


Original and largest importers of 


fe oe eae NAL 
F Foo 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
85 Water Street Stock Exchange Bldg, we 
New York City Baltimore, Md. : > 
80 Oak Street 134 W. Commerce St. 
Floral Park, L. I. Bridgeton, N. J. 























LOBE 


A E 


[SEN tor for the Globe a: 
now and learn why the Globe 
Silo so quickly earned an en- 
viable reputation. 

One reason is its extension roof 
which enabled owners to use 
every foot of silo they paid for. 
A few feet of an scientifi- 
cally built roof made a full silo 
possible, after silage settled. 


Ww today 
en ae 


Good agents can ha 
> ve open 


I Globe Silo Co. 


6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. ¥. 
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PAINT Your Own SIGNS 


We cut stencil pattern from none eee. Simple 
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Our Readers’ Service Dusen 


Will serve you free by private 
letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, oF 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
inclose 15 cents for postage; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American Agricul- 
turist, showing that you are a paid-up 
subscriber; or if not such, you will be 
entitled to this free service by becoming a 
subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
= that legal, engineering or veterinary ques- 
= tions for which a@ prompt answer by mail 
- is desired should each be accompanied by 
one dollar ($1). No charge whatever for 
answering in the printed page “any sub- 
scriber’s questions, whether on law, farm 
engineering, veterinary or other subjects. 
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Don’t Get Stuck on Old Tires 


From investigation of the different 
channels of the automobile tire in- 
dustry, we found that at the close of 
the world war there were large quan- 
tities of automobile tires of standard 


makes bearing the names of Fire- 
stone, Goodyear, Kelly-Springfield, 
Republic and Goodrich. These tires 
were purchased by the French gov- 


disposing of 
ely to Ameri- 


ernment which is now 
the stock by selling larg 


cans, who are bringing it back to this 
country and are about to offer it 
through the retail trade to the 
American public. 

These tires are offered at a great 
reduction from the regular list price. 
While these tires were of first quality 
at the time of their sale, they have 


been shipped twice across the ocean, 
exposed to the action of salt air, 
stored in open fields of France and 
left uncovered for a number of 
months. Thus they deteriorated rap- 
idly. These tires were sold by the 
manufacturers without any guarantee 
and although their names appear on 
them, they are under no obligations 
to make any adjustment upon them. 
Those who purchase them do so at 
their own risk. 

We do not advise our subscribers 
to deal with cut rate tire concerns 
offering tires with high milage 
guaranteed, at a low price. It has 
been our experience that such tires 
do not give the required service, and 
therefore the purchaser is dissatis- 
fied. Some of these cut rate tire con- 
cerns are willing to adjust matters on 
the répurchase plan, while others are 
very slow in paying attention to cus- 
tomers’ complaints. It has been our 
experience that these tires will give 
half or less of the milage guaranteed. 
Even if the tire company adjusts on 
that basis, you will receive the same 
quality of tire, paying half or more of 
the price you first paid. With the grade 
of tires being sold by such concerns 
this will be an endless procedure. 
It seems to us that is one of their 
reasons for offering low priced tires 
of a high milage guarantee. Suckers 
are kept biting all the time. 

It would be better for you to deal 
with a reliable tire house putting out® 
first class tires of guaranteed milage. 
Such concerns advertise in the col- 
umnsof American Agriculturist, and 
it would be well for you to deal with 
them, or to buy such makes as adver- 
tised in the columns of our paper 
from reliable local dealers. By pur- 
chasing from our advertisers you are 
doubly protected, because advertisers 
are guaranteed by us. 





Better Way of Financing 


I have a 200-acre farm near one of the best 
markets in the state, mortgaged for only $500, 
buildings in bad repair. I have lived here 17 
years, rais eight children, kept them in 
school, gained a little on the mortgage and 
improved the land each year. I have good 
credit everywhere including the bank to the 
extent of a few hundred. Would it be better 
to keep on hiring a few hundred of the bank 
each spring for repairs on buildings and 
improvements, paying in monthly instalments 
through the winter, or get all the government 
will lend on the farm and buy a tractor, doing 
away with four of the five horses we now 
feed.—[N. R. 


Much the same problem confronts 
many a farmer. The younger the 
man, other things being equal, the 
better he can afford to borrow money 


on mortgage. To get a long term loan 
from the federal land bank with 36 
years to pay it off is certainly better 
than to be borrowing piecemeal at 


your local bank. Wise use of the 
mortgage money will enable you to 
make some much needed improve- 
ments and add to your equipment so 
you can operate more _ successfully. 
Carefully map out just what you pro- 
pose to do with the money in case 
you get it, so as to make every dollar 
of it count in adding to the comfort 


and earning power of your home and 
farm. Such money wisely used should 
earn you much more than you can 
derive from spasmodic borrowing of 
small loans. If ygu are handy with 
machinery, you may be able to do 
custom work with your tractor in ad- 
dition to your own farming. You can 
judge of this better than anyone else, 


Rundown Pastures may be re- 
newed by applying acid phosphate at 
the rate of 200 to 300 pounds per 
acre, and also top-dressing with lime- 
stone at the rate of two to three tons 


per acre, 
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Helps You Sell, Buy, 
Bent or Exchange, Se- 
cure Help or Find Work. 









asa word. 
must accom- 
pany order. 
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- ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, 


Address as be —— lowing week. No 
“ a. of = black-faced type or 
advertisemen display lines of 
Bach initial or any kind will be 












EGGS AND POULTRY 





8 © BHODE ISLAND RED Baby 








hoary 
laying, dark red stock 200 — 9 Oar £* sit 100 
postpaid, safe delivery guaranteed. 

VER. Chateaugay. Y. 

ROSE (COMB RED EGGS, Dark red, free range 
quality stock A per 15; $5 per 50. a "aouL 
guaranteed Club Member. M, GOULD, 
Salem, N oan 

TEN WEEK PULLBETS. Leghorns, Reds, Bocks, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Anconas, Langshans, three 


aa pellets, ready. FOREST FARMS, Rockaway, 








| 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





BERRY, VEGETABLE AND FLOWER PLANTS. 
Strawberry plants, pot-grown and runner, earliest, 
largest, a productive and everbearing vari- 

eties. Baspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, currant, dew- 
berry, sage, mint, hop, beet, brussels 
sprouts, caulifiower, cabbage, celery, egg, pepper. to- 
mato, . kale, eck. lettuce, 
salvia, snapdragon, ver- 
marigold. connie, gaillardia, 
annual and 


an 

ennial flower plants; roses and shrubs. Catalog free. 

HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS by mail 





postpaid. All 





M OTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS for x leading varieties. Beetr, cabbage, doz 10c; 100 oe: 
$3 for 12 Ducks $3.50 each. One a old | 500 $1.25; 1000 $2; cauliflower, 15c; 
Toulouse geese. A. MORITZ, Rahway, * sreer ben 4s $3; od $00, doz 30c; : doz ey 0d 

FOR SALE—White Plymouth Rock eggs, 7 25 per | $1.50; 500 $5; 1000 $8.5 wy loz 15e; “7 
15, $3.50 per 50. 96 per hundred, delivered. "JOB. | 450; 100 65e; 500 $2.50; 1000 $4.50; gweet potatoes. 
G. KENNEL, Atglen, Pa doz 15¢; Ys 50e; 50. i "1000 $3.50." “jou. $6.0 
of - loz 20c; 100 $1; y 

DGG CASES, POU LTRY CRATES. Satisfaction | Safe delivery guaranteed. Plant catalog free. P. 
ruaranteed. NATIONAL CRATE COMPANY, 1380 ROHRER & BRO. Smoketown, Lancaster Co, Pa. 
Franklin Ave, New York 








“BRED TO LAY” Single Comb White Leghorn 
pullets eight weeks, $1.25 each. NU-BOBN FARMS, 
Jasper, NY. 





duck eggs; il 


PEKIN 
BEOS, 


MAMMOTH 
$2 a Hundred $15. RUPRACHT 


WANTED Lashom chicks, large quantity, price 
must be reasonable, STUABT, Granite Springs. 


postpaid 
Pulaski. 








WHITE WYA ducks, eggs. 


NDOTTE and 

LAURA DECKER. Stanfordville, 

BARRED ROCK 3§GGS 

HITS Gouverneur, N 

WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS, Ti egg strain. Write 
NELSON'S. Grove City, Pa. 


—, 





= Pipe 3 Strain). 

















We ehall continue to exercise the + 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers 
but cur reenonsibility must end with ‘ee 


SWINE 


90 PIGS FOR SALE—lower prices. Chester and 
Yorkshire cross or Berkshire and Yorkshire cross, 
barrows or sows. Digs are superior in every 
way as pork producers, you avoid inbreeding (which 
makes them stunt when half grown) and get a 
vigorous, thrifty big boned, growing pig that will 
make @ real hog in 5 to 6 months. Our pigs are 
bred from cholera immunized stock, are in perfect 
health and in condition for long distance traveling. 
Pigs 6 to 8 weeks $5.50. 9 to 10 weeks old $6.50, 
12 pigs a A old $7 each. COD am ap- 
proval ferenc® Waltham National Bank, SUB- 
URBAN Live STOCK CO, Waltham, Mass. 


FOR SALEB—Al OI C pe. 2 a 5 and 6 
weeks old. Choicest bipod lines, Couldn * be better 
individuals, Ready for delivery early in June $10.50. 
Registered and transferred f o b. Worth twice that 
THE LOTUS FIELDS. Riverton, Vt. 


ty 
the buyer unbroken. nor can they gu 
sts 














price. 

HAMPSHIRE SERVICE BOARS $45. July far- 
row. big type; must pee or money refunded. 
L. B. ZOOK. Box A. Ronks. 

REGISTERED OIC’S t week is bred sows, 
service boars. The very best. C. WHITMAN, 
Fishers Island. N ; ae 

REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE boar pigs for 
cate. Aine ome service boar. ALLAN B. MORTON, 
Ash le. 2 














BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA pigs Delivered 
— station $15. Trie $40. W. J. SMITH. 
cin 
REGISTERED O I and Chester White pigs. 
E. P. ROGERS, Wayrille, NY. 
per Onto PIGS $10, pedigreed & WICKS, De- 
a 
CATTLE 
PRICED TO “registered Jersey bull calves, 
from cows with size, excellent and produo- 
tion. Sired by Pogis atz near- 
est dams average’ 14,723 lbs milk, 985 Ibs butter. 
LONE PT F. 5 Pa. 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL born March 17, 
1920, nearly white, of good breeding, price reasonable. 
ELBERT KARN, Groton, NY. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 











GERMAN SHEPHERD, Aliredales, Collie, Old 
} 9 Shepherd Brood matrons, 

ipers. 100 fe oe, tncarustive » tase. w. & 
eon. __ Box 1903. and, low: 

AIREDALE PUPPIES—From — very in- 
telligent stock. Males $12; females S. male 
colites § $12 Shipped on approval. WM W. H, 
Cohoc N 





EBGISTERED COLUMBIAN white collie pupa 








GOLD NUGGET SEED CORN, best all-round 


Der Ibs. “Bum 
on, 25 bushel MB: ADOW FARM, 


dale, N 

FINE FIELD grown cabbage and tomato plants. 
Leading varieties. 300 $1; 500 $1.50; 1000 $2.50; 
10,000 $20. Sweet potato plants, 300 $1.25: 500 
$1.75; 1000 $2.75; 10,000 $25. 
prepaid, well packed. TIDEWATER PI 
Franklin, Va. 

VEGETABLE PLANTS—Cabbage, onion, beet, kohl 
rabi ready for field $1.25 per , "Cauliflower 
mato oll ie a's) 71000. “Begg plants #4 $ per 1000. 
mato @ nds per 1 ants $4 per 
a. - wwe aNd ” 

















Bristol. 
SALB—One million Early Glory, Suc- 
and Danish -Head 
June 10. $1.50 per thousand. C. J. STAF- 
FORD, Box 184. Route 3. Cortland, WN Y. 
CABBAG letfuce, tomato plants 50 
cents per 1 300 for $1.20; 500 for 1000. for 
$2.95. Postpal VID RODWAY. Hartly, Del. 
nn IOLUS, 30 5 Ay ye - for Also 
free. RALPH SNTAMINE Calverton. LT. 
nT ee Ye Y PLANTS, Progres- 
sive $2.15 wp is thousand. HARRY L 
am Ny. 
DAHLIAS. select varieties, correctly 


named, postpaid. “tor ai 10. WILLIAM CONGDON, 
Sa St, West Pa. 





FORTS. sa Yellow Jersey, $1.10 
nan tre 5 a te Qeened, HARRY L. SQUIRES, 








ae rae a Waltamen, WY 
TOBACCO 


EENTUCKY TOBACCO—Direct from growers. 
Save 75% on your tobacco bill. Rich, mellow leaf, 
aged in bulk. Chewing and «smoking 3 Ibe $1 

CEY TOBACCO ASSN, D 313, 
Hareeribe Kr 





hewi 


goundg #250: 20 — “". FARMER'S. “ONION. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped’ subi bject to trial in 
the buyer’s - Cf are — Send for booklet, 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A. Forestville. ct. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


















461 oe den. flow Beak Rp head 


pA B be received 
esday to guarantee 
ome in issue of fol- 







allowed under this 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


renews silk ties, removes 
wrinkles. Heatless, nigkel plated, guaranteed. 35c 
for $1. Agents wanted. NEQK-TIB PRES CO, 
5806-A. Prairie Ave, Chicago. 


FERTILIZER—Hardwood Ashes. GBORGE STEV- 
ENS, Peterborough, Ontario. 


RAZORS SENT ON TRIAL. Send no money. 
Address H. ZERBB. Sacramento, Pa. 
GOULD, 


WANTED—Cedar fence posta. W. T. 
South Kortright, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


A Mecting Piace for Employers and Employese 
on farms or In homes 


HELP WANTED 


NECK-$1 E-PRES, 























WANTED—Single men and women atten 
im state institution for feeble-minded; cals ary re 
month and maintenance, with opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Apply, stating age, to SUPERINTEND 
a) Letchworth Village, Thiells, Rockland Co, 





FARMERS—Men-women over 17. Become ern 
ment railway postal clerks. $1600-$2300 year. “Steady 
position, constantly traveling. Common education 
sufficient. List positions free. Write immediately. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept L 34, Rochester, N Y. 


MALE HELP WANTED 








] instruction 
everything done to make the work successful from 











the atart. Write once 
Office BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N. —= 7 ee 
FARMHANDS 
a a prepaid: plas a 
Married couple. v. 
LABOR AGENCY 5S Bee, ER Sanit 
WANTED—Men to it orders fruit - 
gg trees, roses, a, carube Haft — af 3 
Pay weekly. C. W. ART & Dept 
H., Nowark, New York State. St von 
WANTED—Single 


an d ‘arm. 
used. JAMES FLANAGAN. Aronia, iS Y. — 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED WOMEN—Become dress desi 
week. Learn while earning. Sample —y A 
PRANEIIN INSTITUTE, Dept M 6542, Rochester, 
WANTED—For summer resort i Adi 
yy _— 7 Adress also latndvessen. Ms 
good ironers. te v 
- - ‘TON HOUSE, Num 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 


? 
able-bodied young men, both with - 
ing experience, who wish to work ._ ra 














JEWISH AGRICULT 


Avenue, New York City =~ 





SaMP 
printed for farmers that helped business. Write for 
them. PRINTER HOWTIE. . Vt. 
13% oY ted gi Ba 100 white @m 
a Be . . 


(Script, Old 3 $3.80, 
$6.40. HONESTY FARM PRESS, Putney. Vt. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


SES POSE, EMITTING TIEN fee oh Geet Oe 
manufacturer 95e; $1.45 and $1.70 @ 

AR $5_ orders, Write for 
i. A. BA BARTLETT. Harmony, M Me. 





i 


AGENTS WANTED 





See WANTED by old establish 
te oll and collect local or traveling ‘ole 


men. Write 
pial" PAPER, $08 MoCenny pike Beate 


— ENTS Mare dollar endets, 
x ee hour. Sell M 
® patemt patch for instantly nee leaks in all 
Sample package free. MFG 
CO, Dept 104, ‘Ameterdas, NY. 








Wool into knit- 


T 4M PREP. 
H. A. 


'ABED to to make your 
= yarn. , for | and y directions. 
MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 








TRACTOR An PLOW Rew Fond du Lac tractor 
attachment Ford and om 18 two bottom 
Oliver ee te never been used. sell at 
price, P J. BROWN, BR F D. bb ct. 

MISCELLANEOUS 














Sables, Shepherds. spayed females, 10 week, White FULL RB. LOTS DISHES.’ slightly damaged 
Leghorn pullets. Eggs. ELBRITON FARM, Route 1, 7 Ainped address Girect “trom » 
Hudson, NY. -— for $6.00. Lots are well ae i . 
ceable. Plates, platters, cups ar aucers 8, 
nee yaa 9 ne + stg eran fitthera bakers. mugs. nappies. ete: @ little of each: 
rusran ito vpenalee Bib. “Bate oa |: Send cash with order. Large stone dag Mppned 
serevil SEY & CO. Portland. Maine. Evervthing in clay. 
ew oe Solid colors (pedigreed) ma- FOB SALE—Sanford stake truck, new 2% ton ca- 
than 


ture at Boller and golden linnet canaries. 
Sat efberion et, MINA BATON, Bast Spring- 
field, Pa 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


PLANTS. Danish Ballhead (we tested 
39 strains last year. No 26 was the heaviest yielding 
strain, Our plants are grown from No 24), Copenhagen 
Market (we tested 23 strains. Our plants are grown 
Enkhuizen Glory (we tested 21 


CABBAGE 


from the best strain), 


strains, Our plants are grown from the best strains. 
Al’ Head Early, Succession, Surehead Flat Dutch, 
Early Summer, Jersey Wakefield. 

per 1000 Re-rooted plants $2 per 1000; 700 $1.50 
500 $1.30; 300 $1; 200 90c; 100 70c. Re- 
Snowball es $4 per 1000; 700 $3; 500 $2.25 
300 $1.70; 200 $1.40; 100 Ps: 50 T0c. Wither parcel 
post or giana charges collect. Price list free. Es- 
tablished 24 years. Acres of plants. No business 
= or. A ae Fr. W. BOCHELIEZ & SONS, 
Chester, 





5,000,000 CABBAGB PLANTS, satisfaction 


Giant, Pimento, Buby Giant and Gchell’s 
Quality $10 per 1 anted egg plants 
$12.50 per 1000: $7 per Potted tomatoes, pep- 
yore, Golem nt Gas slants SS per 300; O55 ow 
600. ¢ in paper pots to you.) Send 
for free planta. PAUL PF. 


pacity at less wholesale to close out quickly. 
At bargain price “Case” engine gang plow, two-way 
Emerson a slow. Chicopee corn husker, hay load- 
ers. wagon, or springs. ete. Write for list. HAYS- 


SEN. Wy Patts 
YOUB VICTOR AND ree 


COLUMBIA 
‘aly exchanged by mail oer =—- — 
Send for ci estab- 


eal 
fling cost. 
lished 10 years, RECORD "RRCHANGE. 5 268 Nos- 


trand Ave, Brookirn. WN ‘Y. 

SALE—One Man garden tractor “Centaur” at 
cost. Also Moline Universal tractor outfits (new) and 
New Victory milker units, 

cost 
Seneca Falls. N Y. 
rEEEEATEOR AL MANURE bare (oom. 


ew Victory mil 
wagon, bolster springs. feed cutter, Goald retary hand 
pump, at less than 




















CUBE YOUB HORSES while they work. Use 
Gardner’s Cut and Gall Kurene. Cures sore necks, 
collar bolls, cuts and calks. 37 cents. GARD- 
LABORATORIES. West Springfield. NH. 
DREOFEDETS stops instantly. Prevents 
infection. Ideal for nose cute, rater teks 
Ohio St, Pittsburgh. Pa. a 
FOR SALE—Chesp. One Lamson 15-25 tractor 
im good running order only used 
HOW@BLL. Belington. W Va 
FOB SALZ—Seven Liberty trucks i 
good condition. from 500 to 
rn i $2000—e bargain. 








OUR REAL ESTATE 
MARKET 


the readers of American Agriculturist may 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm 
lands, or other real estate 


FOR SALE 


= 








$2000 169-ACRB FARM wth 19 com, 
horses, crops, 5 heif: 6 calves, 
~ 4 ers, 6 calves, bull, 3 


ad 

-cow barn with spring water, 190-ton silo, house 
for 100 hens, . ete. iring owner’s low price 
11,000, only down, terms. Details 15. 
lustrated catalog 1100 Ba: FARM 

AGENCY, 150 B Nassau St, New York City. 
MY FAILING HEALTH forces sale of 46-acre 
Finger 1 
mile limits. on macadam. Ample build- 


ings, owt, 10-room house, furnace; 

has kept 10 cows; milk sold to private city dealer 
best in ony; = a om and 
Cayuga lake and Cornell entemant home” arny 


Agrioultural college. Excellen: 
your children. Price $6000, 
train 





HOMES in Delaware 

climate is pleasant. the land productive =. pe 
feasonable. For information write, orate BOARD 
OF AGRICULTUBB. Dover, Dela 


FARMS near New York city. = i 
fruit, poultry. 752 pict xy ‘s 
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Home and Family 


Matters of interest to young and old 








Retrospect 
KARIN 
If time should give me back again, 
The days that are no more, 
I think I'd save just half the pain 
Of all that’s gone before. 


I think I’d save you all the pain 
I've caused you in the past; 
I'd never murmur nor complain, 
I'd trust you first and last. 


I'd never say the words I've said, 
That caused you so much grief; 
Your happiness would be instead, 
Of all my thoughts, the chief. 


I'd never let a moment go 
When you might need me near; 
In every way my love I'd show, 
I'd never doubt you dear. 


I’d always try those things to do 
Which most would please you, dear; 
I'd always think you good and true, 
I'd never have a fear, 


I never would be cross and mean, 
I'd always treat you well; 

‘My heart would be all times serene 
And peace within would dwell. 


And so though time cannot give me 
The days that are no more; 

I'll live and think more carefully 
Than e’er I’ve done before. 


And helpfulness shall be my guest, 
Accompanied by a smile; 

Whate’er may come, I'll do my best 
To make my life worth while. 


Why a College Education? 
FRANCES 8S. MANN 

When I was first ambitious for my 
three daughters to have a college edu- 
cation, my friends and even : 
band criticised my desire and called it 
impractical. They told me that I was 
deliberately trying to lessen their 
chances of getting a husband and liv- 
ing a happy normal life. However, at 
last I was able to persuade my hus- 
band of the wisdom of fitting our 
‘daughters to be independent in case it 
Were ever necessary for them to earn 
their own living, and to earn that liv- 











Good Enough for Any 


Occasion 


No 3566 





ing in a way in which they had been 
thoroughly trained for. It seemed 
only fair to me that we should give 
all our children an equal start in life, 
our daughters as well as our sons. Too 
many of our acquaintances had failed 
in this respect, and in a few pitiful 
eases, daughters left to support them- 
selves, several of them with small 
children, were forced to eke out a 
meager existence by all sorts of hard 
and unsuitable labor. In many cases, 
with a little special training, these 
women would have been able to pro- 
vide amply for their children. 
Catherine, our eldest child, gradu- 
ated from the State University several 
years ago. She took a course in Do- 
mestic Science which at that time was 
almost an unheard-of proceeding in 
our community. But Catherine had 
always been interested in learning new 
and better ways of doing even the 
simplest tasks, so she had her decision 
ready when the time eame for her to 
go to college. She taught for several 
years after her graduation and then 
was married to a farmer who had at- 
tended the Agricultural school during 
her own student days. Since her mar- 
riage she has become an efficient man- 
ager of her share of a large farm on 
which they live. They have two chil- 
dren and healthier and happier boys 
you would not wish to see. Catherine 
learned the value of regular hours, 
sensible but nourishing food, and 
plenty of it, and her family shows the 
excellent results following the applica- 
tion of these ideas. Even with her 
multitudinous home duties, she finds 


time to be a factor in numerous out- 
side activities. 

Mary chose to be fitted for teaching 
kindergarten, and she has made a suc- 
cess of her work. Her duties lie in 
the heart of a great city, and while 
we often wish she might be nearer 
home, we realize we would not have it 
so, when we read of the need of the 
children of the poorer sections for a 
guiding and helping hand. 

Barbara, the youngest girl and the 
baby of the family, this spring com- 
pleted her course at the State school. 
She chose a course in chemistry, which 
was rather puzzling to her father and 
myself, but we did not voice any ob- 
jections we might have felt. Since 
her graduation she has received the 
offer of a position which delighted her, 
but I am satisfied to know that she 
will soon be married and in a home of 
her own. 

Now that the task is finished and 
our children have been given all that 
is in our power to give them, for 
money inheritances mean nothing, we 
feel that they have as good a prepara- 
tion to begin life as possible. Our 
friends are congratulating us on our 
perseverance and good judgment. But 
that is ever the way of the world. We 
know that our efforts have paid many 
times over any sacrifices on our part. 
If our example has been of any bene. 
fit to anyone of our acquaintances 
—_ it will truly not have been in 
vain. 


What Next? 
. DR. ELEANOR MELLEN . 


HOUSANDS upon thousands of 

girls are asking themselves and 

their parents this question in 
these months of May and June. Grad- 
vation from high schools and colleges 
in the few weeks just before us will 
free a multitude of girls, each one 
alert with the zest of youth and the 
impulse to serve and to “be of use in 
the world” as the phrase runs, al- 
though they are a trifle indefinite in 
knowledge as to how to set about it. 

There are three places waiting for 
young women today, wherein they 
will not have to push their way. The 
way is open. In all three the de- 
mand exceeds the supply, and all that 
is required for success therein is the 
ability to make good. If a young 
woman—or in many cases, an older 
one, for that matter—will measure 
up to that one thing, all other obsta- 
cles will be smoothed from the path 
for her. 

The first is the profession of medi- 
cine. The demand for doctors is 
greatly in excess of the number of the 
medical graduates. Not only in the 
practice of general medicine but in 
special lines, particularly in labora- 
tory and research work, there is 
much more opportunity than there 
are medically-trained people to eme- 
brace it. 

To be admitted to the 
medicine a girl must have health, 
have reached a certain age, possess 
good character, and have completed 
at least two years of college work or 
its equivalent. This is for admission 
to a Grade A medical school. The 
requirements vary slightly in different 
states and different colleges. After 
receiving her degree, and taking a 
year’s service in some hospital, the 
woman doctor is assured of a come 
fortable, and often a large, income for 
life—if she makes good. 

The second position is not as high, 
does not require as stern entrance 
qualifications or as long training, and 
does not make a good return. On the 
other hand, it is open to high school 
graduates, is easy to enter, gradua- 
tion is sooner reached, and financial 
return will come the next day. In 
some schools it comes all the way 
through. This is the position of 
trained nurse. All over the country 
there is a truly alarming dearth of 
nurses, 

It amounts to a practical famine. 
The Red Cross use more nurses 
than ever before, the various state 
and county activities are giving em- 
ployment to many women’s clubs and 
other agencies are supporting district 
and public health nurses, many fac- 
tories and stores provide nurses for 
the families of their employees, and 
all the time more and more private 
families are coming to realize the 
help and comfort that the trained 
nurse brings to the sick-room, 

It has really come to a serious situ- 
ation in this department of woman’s 
work. Nursing always has been truly 
the job of woman, you know, and this 
development is merely studying how 
to do it in the most effective way. 
There is no possible vocation more 
womanly than that of nursing the 
sick. Perhaps that is why the matri- 
monial mortality is so great among 


nurses. 
Here also, health and good‘ character 


study of 


are necessary possessions. Nurses 
who have a college or state university 
education behind them will eventually 
reach the higher and more respon- 
sible positions, such as Hospital 
Superintendents, but only a _ high 
school education, or its equivalent, is 
the requirement at most training 
schools. This position also insures a 
good living income and usually pleas- 
ant experience, while earning it. Most 
people entertain very kindly feelings 
toward those who nurse them from 
pain and weakness back to health. 

An oral hygienist is a person 
“trained in the science of the laws of 
health as applied to the mouth.” 
Thirteen states have passed laws 
recognizing them, and only six states 
as yet have training schools. So here, 
also, the demand exceeds, and far ex- 
ceeds, the supply. This is the fleld 
for the girl who wants to get into 
specially-trained work in the least 
possible time. 

The Forsyth Dental Infirmary, the 
Massachusetts school, requires that 
girls must be nineteen years old, have 
a high school education or its equiv- 
alent, be of good character and in 
good health. The -course is twelve 
months, and at the close a dozen dif- 
ferent places are clamoring for the 
services of the graduate. 

These needs are real, are urgent. 
They should appeal to you not only 
as a possible career but as a call for 
service, not to be refused except for 
strong reasons which prevent your ac- 
ceptance., 





For All Ages 


Perhaps it is a new work apron 
you need, one that fits and looks 
smart, or perhaps Dorothy needs a 
school dress or Baby a new dress-up 
frock, Whichever design on this page 
is chosen, the one who wears the 
garment is sure to be satisfied. 

No 3566 for a Tiny Tot 

Pattern 3566 is cut in 4 sizes: 1, 2, 
4 and 5 years, A 2-year size will 


require 2% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. : 

Nainsook, lawn, batiste, voile, 
crepe, china silk, repp, poplin, also 
gingham and percale are good for 
this model, Lace, embroidery, edging 


and feather stitch braid are good for 
decoration. The tabs may be omitted. 
The sleeve may be finished in wrist 
or elbow length. 

No 3578 Easy to Make Apron 

Pattern 3578 is cut in 4 sizes: 
Small, 34-36, medium, 38-40; large, 
42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches bust 
measure. A medium size will require 
4% yards of 27-inch material. 

Gingham, seersucker, chambray, 
lawn, drill, percale, alpaca, and sateen 
may be used for this style. 


Good Model for Gingham 

Pattern 3582 is cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. A 10 year size will 
require 4 yards of 36-inch material. 

This is a good model for serge, for 
suitings in plaid or check patterns, 
and also for gingham, chambray, 
pongee, taffeta, percale and lawn. 

Our Pattern Service 

If you are unable to obtain from 
local dealer, patterns described by us, 
we will mail same to you on receipt 
of 12 cents each. Spring and summer 
catalog, 15 cents. Address Pattern 
Department, care of this paper. 

Be sure and state size. 
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No 3578 Apron with ‘Good Lines 


11 
How to Wash a White Sweater 


° MRS AGNES MILLS e 

Make a warm suds with any good 
laundry soap and add to this a lump 
of sal soda or a teaspoon of ammonia; 
either will tend to cut the grease in 
the wool, the presence of which 
makes the first washing of a heavy 
sweater so. difficult, Do not rub 
garment on board, but wash by hand 
or in a washing machine until it is 
perfectly clean. Fold carefully, pass 
through wringer twice, and _ rinse 
thoroughly in clear water of same 
temperature as suds, Do not use blu- 
ing, for it will turn the natural 
creamy tint of the wool to a dingy 
gray. Again fold and pass through 
wringer twice, then spread out on a 
large bath towel. Pull carefully into 
shape, and, commencing at the bot- 
tom of the sweater, roll it up com- 
Ppactly in the towel. When towel be- 
comes damp take a dry one and re- 
peat the process until garment is dry. 











No 3582 For Growing Girl 





If the sweater is a new one and a 
heavy one, this may take two days. 

This method of drying gives the 
lustrous flat finish that the garment 
has when new, and although it may 
seem a great deal of trouble, the re- 
sults are well worth it. 


New Ways With Spinach 


HELEN LYMAN 

SPrnacnh CROQUETTES—Cook half 
peck of spinach, drain, cool and chop 
fine. Mix with it two tablespoons but- 
ter melted, one tablespoon chopped 
parsley, one teaspoon sugar, grated 
rind of lemon, half teaspoon salt, one- 
fourth teaspoon pepper and half cup 
of cream. Cool. Shape into neat cro- 
quettes, dip in beaten egg, toss in fine 
bread crumbs and fry in plenty of hot 
fat. Drain and serve. 

SPINACH OMELET—Break four eggs 
into a bowl, beat well, add one table- 
spoon cream and a little salt and pep- 
per. Melt two tablespoons butter in 
pan, when hot, pour in mixture. Bake 
in oven till puffy and a light brown. 
When baked turn on platter. Have 
one-fourth peck of spinach cooked. 
Heat this with two tablespoons of 
white sauce, season and place on one 
side of the omelet, folding the other 
side over. Pour hot cream sauce 
around the omelet, 

SPINACH” AND POACHED Eacs—Pre- 
pare and cook half a peck of spinach. 
Add two tablespoons of butter, half a 
teaspoon of salt, one-fourth teaspoon 
pepper and two tablespoons of cream. 
Shape with a spoon into small nests 
and on top of each place a carefully 
poached egg. 

SPInacn SALAD—Season cold cooked 
spinach with French dressing and 
press into small molds. Arrange with 
thin slices of cooked ham on crigp 
lettuce leaves, place a mold of spin- 
ach and a slice of hard boiled egg on 
top of each. 








OILCLOTH FoR KNEADING BoArp— Any 
housekeeper who has lack of space 
to consider will appreciate the follow- 


ing: uy a half yard of good white 
oilcloth and use it for a molding 
board. You will find that the dough 


does not stick to this as it does to a 
board, and that much less flour is 
needed to properly mold the dough. 
The oilcloth is very easily cleaned, 
rolled up and put away in some clean 
Place.—[L. E. Berdan, Passaic 
County, 

CoaT LINING For Siiprer Sores—I 
used an old sheep skin coat lining to 
make soles for children’s slippers. 
is warm and durable and cost nothing, 
as the coat was thrown away.—[G. B. 
A., Caledonia County, ™ 
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XXII An Approaching Crisis 
MacRae went back to Squitty. He 
could make money with the Blanco on 
a five-cent commission,—if he could 
get the salmon within the price limit. 


So for the next trip or two he con- 
tented himself with meeting Gower’s 
price and taking what fish came to 
him, The Folly Bay mustard pots— 
three of them great and small— 
scurried here and there among the 
trollers, dividing the catch with the 
sluebird and the Blanco, There was 


always a mustard-pot collector in 
sight. The weather was getting hot. 
Salmon would not keep in a troller’s 
hold. Part of the old guard stuck 
tight to MacRae. But there were new 
men fishing; there were Japanese and 
illiterate Greeks, It was not to be 
expected that these men should in- 
dulge in far-sighted calculations, But 
it was a trifle disappointing to see how 
readily any troller would unload his 
catch into a mustard pot if neither 
of MacRae’s carriers happened to be 
at hand, 

“Why don’t you tie up your boats, 
Jack?” Vin asked angrily. “You 
know what would happen. Gower 
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would drop the price with a bang. 
You'd think these damned idiots 
would know that. Yet they're feed- 
ing him fish by the thousand. They 
don't appear to care a hoot whether 
you get any or not. I used to think 
fishermen had some sense, These fel- 
lows can’t see an inch past their 
cursed noses, Pull off your boats for 
a couple of weeks and let them get 
their bumps.” 

“What do you expect?” MacRae 
said lightly. “It’s a scramble, and 
they are acting precisely as they 
might be expected to act. I don't 
blame them, They’re under the same 
necessity as the rest of us—to get it 
while they can. Did you think they'd 
sell me fish for sixty if somebody else 
offered sixty-five? You know how 
big a nickel looks to a man who éarns 
it as hard as these fellows do.” 

“No, but they don't seem to care 
who gets their salmon,” Vin growled. 
“Even when you're paying the same, 
they act like they'd just as soon 
Gower got ’em as you. You paid 
more than Folly Bay all last season. 
You put all kinds of money in their 
pockets that you didn’t have to.’ 

“And when the pinch comes, they'll 
remember that,” MacRae said. “You 
watch, Vin. The season is young yet. 
Gower may beat me at this game, but 
he won't make any money at it.” 

MacRae kept abreast of Folly Bay 
for ten days and emerged from that 
period with a slight loss, because at 
the close he was paying more than the 
salmon -were worth at the Terminal 
warehouse. But when he ran his first 





Litde Brown & Co. 


load into Crow Harbor Stubby looked 
over the pile of salmon his men were 
forking across the floor and drew Jack 
into his office. 

“I’ve made a contract for delivery 
of my entire sockeye and blueback 
pack,” he said. “I know precisely 
where I stand. I can pay up to nine- 
ty cents for all July fish, I want all 
the Squitty bluebacks you can get. Go 
after them, Jack.” 

And MacRae went after them. 
Wherever a Folly Bay collector went 
either the Blanco or the Bluebird was 
on his heels. MacRae could cover 
more ground and carry more cargo, 
and keep it fresh, than any mustard 
pot. MacRae forced the issue. He 
raised the price to sixty-five, to eighty, 
and the boats under the yellow house 
flag had to pay that to get a fish. 
MacRae crowded them remorselessly 
to the limit. So long as he got five 
cents a fish he could make money. 
There was always a MacRae carrier in 
the offing. It cost MacRae his sleep 
and rest, but he drove himself tireless- 
ly. He could leave Squitty at dusk, 
unload his salmon at Crow Harbor, 
and be back at sunrise. He did it 
many a time, after tallying fish all 
day. Three hours’ sleep was like a 
gift from the gods, But he kept it up. 
He had a sense of some approaching 
crisis, 

By the third week in July MacRae 
was taking three fourths of the blue- 
backs caught between the Ballenas 
and Folly Bay, He would lie some- 
times within a _stone’s throw of 
Gower’s cannery, loading salmon, 

He was swinging at anchor there 
one day when a rowboat from the 
cannery put out to the Blanco, The 
man in it told MacRae that Gower 
would like to see him. MacRae’s 
first impulse was to grin and ignore 
the request. Then he changed his 
mind, and taking his own dinghy 
rowed ashore. He found Gower in a 
cubby-hole of an office behind the 
cannery store. 

“You wanted to see me,” MacRae 
said curtly. 

He was in sea boots, bareheaded. 
His shirt sleeves were rolled above 
sun-browned forearms, He stood be- 
fore Gower with his hands thrust in 
the pockets of duck overalls speckled 
with fish scales, smelling of salmon, 

“What's the sense in our cutting 
each other’s throats over these fish?” 
Gower asked at length. “I’ve been 
wanting to talk to you for quite a 
while. Let’s get together. I—” 

\'acRae’s temper flared, 

“Tf that’s what you want,” he said, 
“T’ll see you in hell first.” 

He turned on his heel and walked 
out of the office. When he stepped 
into his dinghy he glanced up at the 
wharf towering twenty feet above his 
head. Betty Gower was sitting on a 
pile head. She was looking down at 
him. But she was not smiling. Aad 
she did not speak. MacRae rowed 
back to the Blanco in an ugly mood. 

In the next forty-eight hours Folly 
Bay jumped the price of bluebacks to 
ninety cents, to a dollar. The Blanco 
wallowed down to Crow Harbor with 
a load which represented to MacRae 
a dead loss of four hundred dollars 
cash. 

“He must be crazy,” Stubby fumed. 
“There’s no use canning salmon at a 
loss.”’ 

“Has he reached the loss point 
yet?” MacRae inquired, 

“He’s shaving close. No cannery 
can make anything worth reckoning 
at a dollar or so a case profit.” 

“Is ninety cents and five cents’ com- 
mission your limit?” MacRae de- 
manded. 

“Just about,” Stubby grunted. “Well” 
—reluctantly—‘I can stand a dollar. 
That's the utmost limit, though. I 
can't go any further.” 

“And if he gets them all at a dollar 
or more, he'll be canning at a dead 
loss, eh?” 

“He certainly will,” Stubby de- 
clared. “Unless he cans ’em heads, 
tails, and scales, and gets a bigger 
price per case than has been offered 
yet.” 

MacRae went back to Squitty with 
a definite idea in his mind. Gower 
had determined to have the salmon. 
Very well, then, he should have them, 
But he would have to take them at a 
loss, in so far as MacRae could in- 
flict loss upon him. He knew of no 
other way to hurt effectively such a 
man as Gower, 

MacRae met every raise Folly Bay 
made. He saw bluebacks go to a 
dollar ten, then to a dollar fifteen. 
He ran cargo after cargo to Crow 
Harbor and dropped from three to 
seven hundred dollars on each load, 
ay even Stubby lost patience witk 
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“What's the sense in bucking him 
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till you go broke? I’m in too deep 
to stand any loss myself. Quit. Tie 
up your boats, Jack. Let him have 
the salmon. Let those blockheads of 
fishermen see what he’ll do to ’em 
once you stop.” 

But MacRae held on till the first 
hot days of August were at hand 
and his money was dwindling to the 
vanishing point. Then he ran the 
Blanco and the Bluebird into Squitty 
Cove and tied them to permanent 
mooring in shoal water near the head. 
The bulk of the fleet had followed 
them. Only a few stuck to the Cove 
and Poor Man’s Rock. To these and 
the rowboat trollers MacRae said: 

“Sell your fish to Folly Bay. I’m 
through.” 

Then he lay down in his bunk in 
the airy pilot house of the Blanco 
and slept the clock around, the first 
decent rest he had taken in two 
months. He had not realized till then 
how tired he was. 

When he wakened he washed, ate, 
changed his clothes and went for a 
walk along the cliffs to stretch his 
legs. Vin had gone up to the knob 
to see Dolly and Uncle Peter. His 
helper on the Bluebird was tinkering 
about his engine. MacRae’s two men 
loafed on the clean-slushed deck. 
They were none of them company for 
MacRae in his present mood, He 
sought the cliffs to be alone. 

Gower had beaten him, it would 
seem, And MacRae did not take 
kindly to being beaten. But he did 
not think this was the end yet. Gower 
would do as he had done before. 
When he felt himself secure in his 
monopoly he would squeeze the fisher- 
men, squeeze them hard. And as soon 
as he did that MacRae would buy 
again. He could not make any money 
himself, perhaps. But he could make 
Gower operate at a loss. That would 
be something accomplished. 

MacRae walked along the cliffs 
until he saw the white cottage, and 
saw also that some one sat on the 
steps in the sun. Whereupon he 
turned back. He didn’t want to see 
Betty. He conceived that to be an 
ended chapter in his experiences. He 
had hurt herand she had put on her 
armor against another such hurt. 

There was a studied indifference 
about her now, when he met her, 
which hurt him terribly. 

There came a day when the 
mustard pot failed to show in the 


Cove. The rowboat men had three 
hundred salmon, and they cursed 
Folly Bay with a fine flow of epithet 
as they took their rotting fish outside 
the Cove and dumped them in the 
sea. Nor did a Gower collector 
come, although there was nothing in 
the wind or weather to stop them. 

Then upon an evening when the 
sun rested on the serrated backbone 
of Vancouver Island, Jack MacRae, 
perched on a mossy boulder midway 
between the Cove and Point Old, saw 
first one boat and then another come 
slipping and lurching around Poor 
Man’s Rock. Converted Columbia 
River sailboats, Cape Flattery trol- 
lers, double-enders, all the variegated 
craft that fisherman use and traffic 
with, éach rounded the Rock and 
struck his course for the Cove, broad- 
side on to the rising swell, their 
twenty-foot trolling poles lashed aloft 
against a stumpy mast and swinging - 
fn a great are as they rolled. One, 
ten, a dozen, an endless procession, 
sometimes three abreast, again a 
string in single file. MacRae was re- 
minded of the march of the oysters— 
So thick and fast they came at last 
And more and more and more. 

He sat watching them pass, won- 
dering why the great trek. MacRae 
watched till the sun dipped behind 
the hills, and the reddish tint left 
the sea to linger briefly on the sum- 
mit of the Coast Range flanking the 
mainland shore. 

There was something in the wind. 
MacRae felt it like a premonition. He 
left his boulder and hurried back 
toward the Cove. 

The trolling boats were packed 
about the Blanco so close that 
MacRae left his dinghy on the outer 
fringe and walked, across their decks 
to the deck of his own vessel. The 
Blanco loomed in the midst of these 
lesser craft like ahen over her brood 
of chicks. The fishermen had gath- 
ered on the nearest boats. MacRae 
gained his own deck and looked 
at them. 

“What's coming off?” he asked 
quietly. ‘“‘You fellows holding a con- 
vention of some sort?” 

One of the men sitting on the big 
earrier’s rail spoke. 

“Folly Bay’s quit—shut down,” he 
said sheepishly. ‘“‘We come to see if 
you’d start buying again.” . 

{To Be Continued Next Week] 
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Good sense and 


good fun for all 


and Girls 














Tale of two Kitties 


LOUISE LIDDELL 
Whisker and Frisker, two small kittens gay, 
Foolish and flighty, at home wouldn’t stay ; 
d old Mother Tabby was well-nigh dis- 


tra 
To see how unwisely the little cats acted. 
Oft when she'd washed them with tenderest 


care, 

And spite of their struggling, slicked smooth 
every hair, 

iddy young kits would fly off in a flursy, 

Ana fe ve the poor mother to mew and worry. 


But one day the run-aways got a bad scare, 
good enough forthem, I fee} to deglare). 
ey met a young puppy, uncommonly merry, 
He turned round and chased them, ‘twas 
frightful, oh, very 
For although he wasn’t at all a bad pup, 
It seemed almost certain he'd eat ‘em both up; 
So this way and that way, they scurried and 
and scrambled, 
While puppy right after them awkwardly 
ambled. 


When Tab saw them coming, I almost | petteva, 

She saw through the joke, and just “laugh 
in her sleeve.” 

She went for Sir Puppy, though, spitting and 


growling, 
And looked so ferocious, he hurried off howl- 


ng. 
Gho welcomed each kit with a motherly cuff, 
(You'd better believe they were happy 


enough !) 
So Whisker and Frisker, I'll honestly say, 
Reformed little cats have become from that 


Seatee’a yard from old Tab will they ever be 


stiring. 
And a. think) “Home, sweet home” is the 
tune they are purring. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am nine years old. I live on a 
farm. We have five pigs and some 
chickens, two horses and i2 cows. I 
go to school every day. I have one 
sister and two brothers. We have a 
car and I enjoy riding in it very 
much.—[Alvey C. Elston, New York. 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am a little girl nine years old. I 
have two pet kittens; their names are 
Malty and Tommy. We have six 
cows, a calf and three horses. I en- 
joy reading the children’s letters and 
also the children’s stories.—(Fern 
Baker, New York. 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am seven years .ld. We are hav- 
ing the third reader at school. I live 
on a farm and have many peta. My 
father has an automobile and we 
take many rides. I have one brother 
17 months old. This is my first let- 


ter to American  dAgriculturist.— 
[Ruth E. Miller, Pennsylvania. 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I have been reading American Ag- 
riculturist for quite a few years. I 
am a town girl 14 years old. I have 
a sister and a brother both younger 
than I am. I am in the seventh 
grade at school. I love reading and 
like to sew and cook.—[Dorothy 
Green, Pennsylvania. “ 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I like 
very much to read the boys’ and girls’ 
letters. This is my first letter to the 
American Agriculturist. I am 15 
years old. I will be 16 on he 10th of 
August. I live on a farm of 60 acres. 
We have two horses and two mules. 
The horses’ names are Dolly and 
Scott. The mules’ names are Kate 
and Jack. We have eight steers, 32 
pigs and two cows. The cows’ names 
are Flower and Betty. We have about 
100 chickens, three ducks, five 
guineas and two geese, I have 14 
rabbits; their colors are gray and 
black. The three largest I have 
named Betty, White Tip and Paul. I 
have two brothers and one sister. 

Last summer I raised a half acre of 
tobacco. I bought a wrist watch 
with some of the money. I am in the 
eighth grade. There were 11 pupils 
in my grade this year, seven girls 
and four boys. We have a car.— 
{Anna Mary Mylin, Lancaster County, 
Pa, 

Can Drive Car 

My father takes the American 
Agriculturist, and I like it very well. 
I live on a farm of 140 acres. We 
have an automobile and a tractor. 
My brother has a car, too. I have 
two brothers. I can drive the car, 
a Wiekings, Genesee County, 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am a 
boy 12 years old. I read the boys’ 
and girls’ page and find it very in- 
teresting. On our farm of 140 acres 
we have three horses, three cows, one 
yearling heifer and two calves. We 
have a pig and some chickens, too. 
For pets I have three cats. Two of 
the cats’ names are Fourpaw because 
they have eight toes on each paw. 
the other is a little kitten which is too 
young to be named. I wish more of 
the boys and girls would send letters 
to the American Agriculturist.—[Cy- 
rus Donald Whittier, Tompkins 
County, N Y. 
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Wholesale Markets 











THE GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALB PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Wheat Co: Oats 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 

Chicago ....1.67 2.26% .63% 192 .40 1.04 ~ 
New York ...1.85 2.39% .81% 2.16 .53% 1.42 
Boston ..++. ° 2.3044 .84 2.15 56 1.25 


Unsettled trading and considerable 
variation of opinion on the develop- 
ment of growing crops, continued the 
grain mkts in an ever changing con- 
dition, At times during late May 
there was considerable activity for all 
of the grains, particularly wheat 
which showed up strongly for both 
future and cash sales, and then 
reacted after a _ bulge. However, 
wheat netted an advance of as much 
as 24c p bu on Chicago mkt over 
the previous month. Cash wheat, 
however, did not follow the strong 
advance of May wheat, which went 
up to within 5%c of the high point 
made on January 13 this season and 
50%c above the low point on April 
14. The July position of wheat 
climbed to a new record for the 
month of $1.31%, which is 30%4c 
above the season’s low level on April 
20. Minneapolis and many other 
important western grain mkts showed 
neither the strength nor the gains 
registered on Chicago mkt. 

For the most part, corn and to some 
extent oats, followed the buoyancy 
of the wheat market, much more 
than the actual independent situa- 
tion of corn and oats would warrant. 
Therefore, it was not surprising that 
the reaction in corn and oats was 
sharp and sudden at times. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat sold 
at $1.82 p bu, No 2 hard winter 1.85, 
No 2 mixed durum 1.74, No 2 yel- 
iow corn brought 79%c, No 2 mixed 
79%4c, No 2 white 79%c. No 1 white 
oats commanded 51%c, No 2 white 
51@51%c, No 3 white 49@49%c. 
Rye sold at 1.67, barley for malting 
79@84c, for feeding 69@74c. 

At Chicago, No 2 hard wheat went 
to $1.67% p bu, No 4 spring wheat 
1.58, No 2 white corn 61% @61%c, No 
3 yellow 60@61c, No 2 white oats 
40% @41\%¢. 

General feed mkt held steady at 
very slight advance, no evidence of 
marked improvement in the situa- 
tion. Standard middlings at New 
York were quoted at $26 p ton, flour 
middlings 30.50, red dog 35.50, west- 
ern spring bran 26.50, cottonseed oil 
meal of 36% protein, 38, linseed oil 
meal 37, new crop spring patents 9 
@9.50 p 196-lbs, corn flour 1.85@ 
2 p 100 lbs, fine yellow corn meal 1.85 
@2. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instan- 
ces are wholesale. They refer to prices at which 
first hand receivers sell the produce from store, 
Warehouse, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a very small way to city retailers 
an advance is secured. Retail to actual 
consumers across the counter may be 20 to 50% 
higher than the figures here printed. 

Apples 

At New York, apples were dull and 
weak with fcy Pippins $10@10.50 p 
bbl, poor 8@9.50, Ben Davis 4.50@ 
5.25, Gano 4.50@5.25, average Bald- 
win 6@6.25, fcy northern Spy 9@10, 
western bx apples, popular varieties, 
2 @ 4.25. 

Beans and Peas 

At New York, mkt firm, trading 
not particularly active. Marrow 
beans sold slowly at $6.25 p 100 lbs, 
choice pea beans 4.50@4.60, medium 
up to 4.74, rea kidney 10, Imperial 
11, yellow eye 7.50@8, Scotch peas 
3.50@4, green peas 3.50@4, yellow 
split 5@5.50. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, no dried apples were 
offered for spot quotations, Upper N ¥. 
state situation firm, with prime evap- 
orated 10% c p lb, f o b shipping point 
very choice up to 12c. It is estimated 
that not over 130 cars of evaporated 
apples are left unsold in N Y state. 
Chops by the bbl were 3% @5%c p 
Ib, waste 24%4@2%c. Dry raspberries 
were firm at 40c p Ib in bbls f o b 
shipping point. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, fresh fruits from 
the south were received in larger 
quantities, prices correspondingly low 
with seasonable arrivals. N J straw- 
berries in open crates 20@40c p qt, 
Eastern Shore, Va 12@20c, Md 15@ 
30c, Ga peaches in heavy receipt. 
mkt lower at 50c@$3 p carrier and 
up to 3.50 for very choice. A few 
Plums from Ga at 5 p cra. Tex 
muskmelons 10@12 p standard cra, 
2@5 p flat cra. Philadelphia water- 
melons 50c@1.40 ea. 


Eggs 
York, despite handlers’ 
for the 
of eggs 


At New 
strike, demand was fair 
best erades. Receipts 
for storage decreasing. In neral 
mkt firm. Fresh gathe ex- 
tras brought 28c p doz, firsts 21% @ 





25c, storage packed extra firsts 26% @ 
27c, nearby extra white eggs 31@33c, 
Pacific coast extra white 32@33c, 
nearby brown and mixed eggs 31@ 
32c, gathered extras 28c, 
Hay 
At New York, mkt. steady on very 
best grades of hay; weak on lower 
grades. No 1 timothy in large bales 
brought $28@29 p ton, No'2 24@26, 
shipping hay 18@21, fcy mixed clov- 
er 27@28, No 1, 22@25, choice alfal- 
fa up to 30, No 1 26@28, rye straw 
in large bales 22, oats straw 15@16, 
timothy and mixed clover in small 
bales 1.50@2 less p ton. 
Onions 
At New York, onions were weak 
and Bermuda declined 10c p 100 Ibs, 
Tex 5c; old onions of irregular qual- 
ity. Tex Ne 1 white stock brought 
$1.50@3 p cra, No 1 yellow 1.25@ 
1.70, No 2, 1@1.75, best Bermuda 
sold up to 1.65, old red onions, 50c@ 
$1.50 p bag, yellow 50c@1.75 p bag, 
white 1@2.25. 
Potatoes 
At New York new potatoes were 
in moderate demand, supply excess, 
mkt decidedly weak and sharply 
lower on stock from south; old stock 
slow at about same prices. Bermuda 
No 1 brought $7@7.50 p bbl, No 2, 
4@4.50, southern No 1, 6@7.50, No 2, 
3.50@4.75, old potatoes 1.50@2.50 pi 
180-Ib bag, 1.50@2.25 p 165-lb bag; 
1.25@1.75 p 150-lb bag, L I 1.50@3 
Pp bag. 
Poultry 
At New York, live poultry in large 
supply, prices sharply lower. Live 
fowls via freight sold at 28c¢ p Ib, 
large broilers 55c, small broilers 50c, 
ducks 20@22c, turkeys 25c, geese 14 
@l1é6c; live poultry by express 2c 
Pp lb higher. Strike in the butter and 
egg trade also called out the 
drivers and the porters in the 
dressed poultry trade and _  busi- 
ness decidedly curbed the third week 
in May. Quotations unchanged with 
nearby chicken broilers 50@55c p lb, 
Va 45@50c, western 40@45c, weste 
ern boxed fowls 35@36 c for desir- 
able sizes. Bbl fowls 33@35c, old 
cocks dry picked 18@2ic, turkeys 30 
@40c, L I ducks 28c. 


Vegetables : 
At New York, with fairly heavy 
receipts of seasonable nearby fresh 
vegetables, mkts worked lower, d 
mand good and trade fairly activ 
N J green asparagus brought $2.50 
@6.50 p doz bchs, white $2@5.50, 
Del, Md $2@4, Pa green $3@7, Va 
green beans $4 p bskt, old beets $1.50 
@2.50 p bbl, old carrots $1 @3, Tex 
corn $5.50@6 p cra, Va cucumbers 
$6 p bskt, Eastern shore cabbage 
$1.50@2.50 p bbl, old cabbage 50c@ 
75c p bbl, N J kale $1@2 p bbl, near- 
by leeks $3@5 p 100 bchs, N J lete 
tuce $1@2.25 p cra, N J green peas 
$4@5 p bskt, radishes $3@5 p 100 
behs, nearby rhubarb $2@3.50 p 100 
bchs, N J spinach $1.50@3.50 p bbl. 
Wool 


In Utah, about 500,000 lbs wool 
was pooled at 17c p lb as compared 
with 63c last year. In Tex recengy 
sales were 16@20c, the latter fos 
staple 12 months wool. Little is rel 
ported from the bright wool sections 
as growers have been waiting for 
emergency tariff now passed to bring 
more equitable prices. Foreign mkts 
buoyant in the last half of May for 
finished fine grade wool. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Per 100 pounds Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Chicago .... 9.25 13.00 8.65 15.50 6.50 10.50 
New York .. 9.05 13.00 9.50 16.25 6.00 11.00 
Buffalo ... 875 13.50 9.50 15.50 6.00 13.00 
Pittsburgh 9.00 13.50 9.60 16.00 6.00 10.50 
Kansas City 8.75 11.75 8.25 14.75 5.00 10.00 


At New York, heavy prime steers 
sold slowly at a decline of 50@40c 
p 100 lbs above previous week’s quo- 
tations, Ordinary to prime steers 
sold at $8.40@9.75 p 100 lbs. Ordi- 
nary to choice bulls 4.50@6.25, com- 
mon to good cows up to 5.75. Mkt 
for calves active at 25@50c lower 
with ordinary to prime veals 8@12.25 
p 100 Ibs, skim milk calves 6@6.50. 

Spring lambs were in good demand 
at prices 50c@$1 less than previous 
week. Southern lambs brought 
$10.50@14 p 100 Ibs, clipped 8@10 
p 100 lbs, mixed sheep 7, ewes 3.50 


6. 

Light medium weights and pigs 
sold steady at $10 p 100 lbs. Heavy 
hogs were higher at 9.25@9.50, 
roughs 7. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOIGE CREAMERY BUTTER PEB POUND 





New York Chicago Boston 
1921...0600 29% 28 31% 
1920...ee+- 60 54 61% 
1919....... 57% 56 60 
1 eeccces 45 42 45% 
1917..eee0- 43 41 42% 

Butter 


At New York, strike troubles with 
truckmen and porters made deliveries 
difficult. There were some specific 
demands for the better grades of 


er 


ft ene I 


Fresh cmy extras sold firm 


firsts 24@27%c, un- 
salted firsts 30% @3l1c, extras 29% @ 
30c, storage firsts 23@24c, seconds 
20@21c, N Y state finest dairy but- 
ter 27@28c, good to prime 24@ 26c, 
fresh iadles 18@22%c, fresh packing 
stock 17@18c, 
Cheese 

At New York, fcy grades sold 
steady; lower bids for export demand 
tending to lower general level of the 
mkt Little demand for storage. Special 
flats 16% @17c p lb, average run 15% 
@ 16c, special colored fresh flats 15% 
@ 16 %c, whites 15 @ 16c, special colored 
fresh twins 15%@lé6c, fresh single 
daisy and double daisies 15% @17c, 
fresh young America 17@17%c. 


Butter. 


In Appreciation—I am _ returning 
the letter to you as you requested. 
Thark you for your kindness in help- 
ing solve a difficult problem to me. 
—[C. J. Davis, Cambria County, Pa. 


Harrison, Clarksburg, 
8 12-15 
Lewie, ba ae Fg wx A 16-1 
ercer, Bluefie 5-10 Atiantic, b 
siete, Pennsboro, a ST =a 


Roane, “Keyser, 
Tucker, Parsons, O 5-7 


Maryland 
Baltimore, White Hall, 8 20-23 
8 28-0 1 


Tocal Fair Dates 
{eontinued from page 2] 


Morgan, Cbesterhil!, Carroll, Taneytown 
8 6-7 A 16-19 
Portage, Randolph, § 23-24 Frederick, Fretivrick, 
Putnam, Columbus Grove, O 18-21 
D 28-31 Garrett, Oakland, 8-27-30 
| on ly 4-7 Harford, Bel Air, O 11-14 
A 22-25 . Inter-County, Cambridgg, 
Union, Richwood, A 3-6. A 2-5 
Washington, Barlow, Washington, Hagerstown, 
8 29-30 O 11-15 
West Virginia 


Wicomico, Salirbury, 
A 23-26 


Worcester, Pocomoke City, 
f 


New Jersey 
O 3-6 Burlington, Mt Holly, 
8 13-16 


a Buckhannon, Cape May, Cape May ow 
: Court House, 8S 16-1 
Wood, Parkersburg, Gloucester, Pitman, 
-23-2' A * 
A 23-25 Hunterdom, Flemington, 
Delaware 23-26 

Sussex, Harrington, Morris, Morristown, 

J § 22-24 


Sussex, Branchville, 


Warren, Belvidere, A 17 











hurry. 


cool and comfortable, 


water in a few minutes, 


by dealers everywhere, 


|| Convenience and health 
| in the kitchen 


: IS OFTEN necessary to heat up something in a 
It is then that the convenience of the New 

Perfection Oil Cook Stove is most appreciated. All 

the heat you want is ready in an instant. Remember, 

the white-tipped flame gives the most heat. 

And when you are through with it a tum of the 

wick extinguishes the flame and the kitchen is kept 


Another convenience and economy for the household 
is the New Perfection Water Heater. 


The New Perfection is made in two, three and four- 
urner sizes—with or without warming cabinet. Sold 


Produces hot 


For best results use 


- ‘ Socony Kerosene 
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NEW PERFECTION 
Oi] Cook Stoves and Water Heaters 
STANDARD OIL CQ. OF NEW _ YORK 




















For Kids Wash Clothes 


RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 
“=-CLOTH == 







Renfrew colors afe woveii in, not 
Printed on. 
Ask your dealer to show you the 
neat stripes, pretty plaids, checks 
and plain shades, also white, in 
RENFREW DEVONSHIRE CLOTH. 
Look for the name 
RENFREW DEVONSHIRE CLOTH 
on the selvage and get the econ. 
omy cloth, 
If your dealer does not carry it— 
write us for samples and name of 
@ dealer who can supply you. 


RENFREW MFG. CO. 




















Send GOc for a copy of 
Selected Gospel Hymns 
which contains 271 of the well known 


MOODY & SANKEY HYMNS 
The Biglow & Main Company—156 Sih Ave. 
New York City. 











Skin Tortured Babies 
Mothers noe 


After Cuticura 














SAVE FRUIT-MAKE MONEY 


with the U. 8. Cook Stove Drier. 
Can be used on Cook or Gas Stove. 
Dries all fruits and 
Thousands in use. 


vegetables 

dorsed by 
Agri Dept. U. 8. Gov. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Directions free. Price 
delivered east of Miss. and norsth of 
Tenn. $7.25; further locations $7.75. 
Agents wanted. 


EVAPORATOR CO. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
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Shipping Apples Abroad 
The New York office of the state 


department of foods and markets re- 
cently made inquiry of several large 
exporting firms who handled New 
York state apples in Great Britain 
during the past season to obtain 
their opinion as to how the marketing 
of New York apples in England 
could be improved. Many growers 
have had very unpleasant and un- 
fortunate experiences in getting sat- 
isfactory returns from the fruit which 
they considered to be of good quality 
at the time it was shipped 

One of the largest concerns en- 
gaged in the business of shipping 
apples from this country to Great 
Britain markets on consignment to 
be sold by them or their agents gave 
the following summary of its experi- 
ence during the past season, which 
should be of interest to all apple 
growers in every state: 

We have found that the chief reasons for 
low sales in Great Britain have been, not 
due to a flooding of the market, but due en- 
tirely to the condition in which apples have 

n arriving in that country. Our records 
also show that in a great number of cases 
as much as 50% have been arriving in a 
slack condition. No doubt, some growers are 
of the opinion that British markets should be 
used for a surplus of fruit which cannot be 
consumed in the domestic markets and, as in 
most cases their chief outlet is in this country, 
they do not pay sufficient attention to the 
packing of their produce for export. You can 
readily understand that fruit packed for a 
journey of 300 miles will not stand a journey 
of over 3000 miles. 

Proper Packing Essential 

It is our recommendation that, in the first 
place, when packing barrels for export, they 
should be double faced and during the pack- 


ing the barrels should be well racked to be 
sure that the fruit sinks properly, They should 
then be ring-tailed at the bottom of the bar- 
rels and pressed drum tight. Corrugated 


at the top and at the 


caps should be placed 
and when apples are 


bottom of the barrels 


withdrawn from cold storage, and plugged, 
a cushion should be inserted at the bottom. 
We have also had trouble through growers 


not placing a sufficiently distinctive mark on 


the head of the barrel. No doubt you may 
be aware that it is a rather difficult matter 
to have fruit properly segregated on the 


arrival of the steamer unless some mark is 


placed on the barrels which is easily dis- 
cernible. 
We would suggest that the marks which 


should be brought into prominence should be 
the variety of the aynle and a distinctive 
grower's mark. We have also found that it 
is advisable where possible, in straight car- 
lots of one variety, to place a counter mark 
on each 100 barrels, or in the case of a small- 
er car, one tity, as buyers 
would rather buy one block of say 100 barrels 
than to buy 100 barrels out of a block of 
say several cars, comprising probably 1000 
barrels. 


Trip Across the State 
H, H LYONS, CHENANGO COUNTV, N ¥. 
Along mid-may it was necessary for 
me to make the trip across the state 
and this was a good time for it. Years 


ago it was said that cows might be 
turned out to pasture on this date 
and many were out earlier. Of late 


come to ad- 


years we have generally 
until 


vise delay in turning to pasture 


May 15 or 20. This may be on ac- 
count of some depletion of our pas- 
tures. I am inclined to the opinion 
that the thoughtful dairyman will 


stop here to consider whether we are 
giving our pastures quite the attention 
that they deserve in the way of main- 


tenance and improvement. They 
afford profitable crops and are en- 
titled to much consideration, They 
get too little. 

This spring, May 10, had a large 


percentage of cows out to pasture, not 
because we have done better by our 
pastures than usual but the season is 
earlier, These are the same old evi- 
dences of some depletion in the pas- 


ture, as usual. I want to hammer @ 
little on the subject of taking 
better care of the pia 

Some can be plowed, limed, 


manured, seeded and some will have 
to be fertilized and seeded without 
plowing. I would take the former 
first. It may be possible to add rye 
or rape pasture, or combinations of 
sowings. The point is to be thorough 
and careful, Rape, if used at all, 
needs caution in feeding, but I have 
used it a little with success in a mix- 
ture. It makes additional cost, how- 
ever, to improve pastures just as all 
improvements cost money and effort. 

Among the old “relics” noticed on 
this trip was the “bush” used after 
sowing grass seed. I could not see 
what it was made of, but it was not 
thorn. Home we have thought we 
outgrew the “bush” some years ago. 
I came across the old head” that 
we once used, only a few days ago. 
It is a hardwood 4 by 4, about 10 feet 
long with nine two-inen auger holes. 
In these we inserted the butt end of 


small trees, frequently of birch, se- 
lecting those to nearly fit the auger 
holes. Hauling this over the field 
would do much to cover seed and 


smooth the surface, just as I saw a 
farmer doing today. At home we 
have come to use a “planker” made 
of about four hardwood planks fast- 
ened together, clapboard fashion, It 
helps to crush lumps and smooth the 
surface. We like it better, but I 
didn’t see one in use today. I did 
see one roller, however. 

Considering the earliest of the sea- 


Sg ee 





son as we regard it, I was surprised 
that not more oats showed above 
ground and at the large proportion 
now being sown, More than that 
there is considerable ground that has 
not been touched since the plow left 
it. In our experience at home we have 
come to work the ground just as early 
as dry enough, but not to sow too 
early. We like it, however, at in- 
tervals as many times as consistent 
with reason and judgment. Too 
much working of the soil is scarcely 
possible, This is particularly true 
where we want to get clover, and 
more particularly true if we are after 
an alfalfa seeding. 

As we sped along over the country, 
very many milk shipping stations and 
a few condenseries were noticed, 
Come to think of it, I saw only one 
big Borden plant, not a Sheffield, and 
none of the Nestle’s kind. The num- 
ber of rather small affairs, each with 
different name makes one wonder. 
Is it true after all that we have a 
large number of independent milk 
dealers, each operating his own inde- 
pendent business? 

We have been led to believe, or 
have led ourselves to think that a few 
big concerns have about all the busi- 
ness there is. From observation at 
both ends of the line I would be dis- 
posed to suggest that the big dealers 
are really big, but are not by any 
means the whole thing. Small dealers 
seem to be of use in our business. 
The disadvantage in some of these 
small handlers is that they are not 
as a class to be regarded as finan- 
cially sound, It behooves individual 
dairymen, our organization, and the 
state to see that safeguards are placed 
to prevent a repetition of some of the 
heavy losses that dairymen have suf- 
fered in the past through failure of 
irresponsible buyers. 

We have a state bureau of licenses 
in our agricultural department that 
is trying to handle the matter, but 
either the serious difficulties of the 
situation or defects in the law makes 
it impossible to secure complete 
safety, and every dairyman should 
beware, It is best to know that the 
pay is coming before delivering the 
goods—something not always easy to 
accomplish, 





Live Stock Field Notes 


ETHAN A. HUTCHINS, Representative 











Million Chicks A Year 


One of the largest chick hatcheries 
in the world is located at French- 
town, N J, and is owned by William 
F, Hillpot. This hatchery is very 
successful and now contains 16 mam- 
mouth incubators with a total capac- 
ity at one setting of 250,000 eggs. 
His annual output of baby chicks 
has now practically reached the mil- 
lion mark. 

In the 
very small, 


beginning this plant was 
and gradually Mr Hillpot 


built it up by hard work and per- 
severance, He was one of the 
pioneers in the business and now 


occupies a position in the front ranks, 
being one of the most popular men 
in the business. For the benefit of 
anyone wishing to send for literature 
pertaining to chickens, Mr Hillpot’s 
address is Box 29, Frenchtown, N J. 





Co-operative Shipping Popular 

Twenty-six Ohio co-operative live 
stock shipping companies, averaging 
less than two months in operation, 
have marketed a total of 1189 cars 
of live stock containing 62,859 hogs, 
3780 cattle, 2116 calves, 19,424 sheep, 
totaling 17,413 pounds for a net value 
of $1,549,951.36. It is estimated that 
a saving of at least 10% was effected. 

Arranges ents are practically com- 
pleted for the employment of repre- 
sentatives of these co-operative com- 
panies upon the Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati markets. Losses in 
dead and crippled animals and 
shrinkage can be materially reduced 
by such service available at all times 
to the co-operative shippers. 





Oldest Guernsey Record Cow 

Phebe D of Maplelawn 24205, a 
Guernsey cow almost 20 years old, 
owned by J. H. Seaman of Glen Falls, 
N Y, has recently completed an ad- 
vanced register record of 7467.2 
pounds milk and 416.70 pounds but- 
ter fat. She is the oldest cow of the 
Guernsey breed to complete an ad- 
vanced register record. Her exact 
age at the beginning of her record 
was 18 years and 7 months. Phebe 
D of Maplelawn has another record 
of 9891.63 pounds milk and 622.98 
pounds butter fat, which was com- 
pleted two months before she reached 
her 15th birthday. 

The first calves from this remark- 
able cow were not registered and 
records concerning them are not pub- 
lished. Beginning in October 1909, 
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she has dropped a calf on an average 
of each 13 months, with the excep- 
tion of the year 1918. Three of these 
calves were heifers and six were 
bulls, 





Among the Class Leaders 

The first cow to complete an ad- 
vanced register record for Kather- 
gay farms of N. L. Whitaker at Ful- 
ton, N Y, qualified for sixth place 
in class CC of the advanced register. 
Kathergay Rose completed a record 
on November 20, 1920 of 12,217.9 
pounds milk and 618.50 pounds but- 
ter fat in the junior four-year-old 
division, and carried a calf 265 days 
of her testing period. 

Mr Whitaker’s class leader weighs 
less than 1000 pounds. Her total 
amount of milk is more than 12 
times her own weight and the butter- 
fat she produced is equal to almost 
two-thirds of her weight. This pro- 
duction was made in spite of the fact 
that she was milked by four different 
milkers, and submitted to an opera- 
tion for a teat injury in the third 
month of her test. 





Promising Shorthorn Heifer 

G. E. Tener of Pittsburgh, Pa, has 
purchased a roan two-year-old 
heifer, Angel’s Lass, from D._ T. 
Barnard of Shelburne, Mass, for 
$1000, one of the most promising 
heifers they ever had. Mr Tener is 
laying the foundation for one of the 
most select herds in the country and 
is purchasing nothing but the best. 
His purchases include heifers from 
W. Arthur Simpson, Sentinel Pine 
farm and the Greatwood farm of 
Vermont, H. E. Tener of New York 
and the Otis herd of Ohio. For a 
herd bull he has secured from L. D. 
May of the Glenside herd a royally 


bred calf by Glenside Dairy King and 
out of Doris Clay at $5000. This is 
a most wonderful Shorthorn bull. 





Reading Berkshire Sale 

T. B. Mackissic and Milt Thomas 
are planning on holding a Berkshire 
sale on Saturday, August 6, at the 
Reading fair grounds at Reading, 
Pa. There are some very good ani- 
mals in this lot and it is expected 
that the sale will be well patronized, 


Public Sales Dates 
Holstein 


June_ 6. Hubbardsrille, N. Y. W. HB. Lamb & Sons 


e. 
June 7-8. Utica, , Y. Onsite county ¢' 
June 9. Trenton, N. J. New Jersey Holstein Co- 
operative “Association First Annual Sale, J. 


Bartlett, 
June 10. Orefield, Pa. Wm. G. Buch a. 
June 15- ~~ 9 Bellows Falls, Vt. Lewis C. Lovell dils- 


pers 
June 30. Mr. E. W. Smallman, Malone, N. Y. 
Oct, 19. F. C. Brenton, Jr. West Chester, Pa. 





Hereford 
June 6. Boundhead, O. J. V. Hill. 
Shorthorn 


June 8. Columbiana Co. Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n, 


Lisbon, Ohio. w. 
June 9. Shoreham, Vt. Dispersal of _— Pine 
Brooks, Sales Manager, 


Farm Herd. H. v. 
June 9-10. 
June_11. Harrison county breeders’. J. 
agers. 


Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Ohio. Upton Kenney, 


manag 
June 14. Columbus Grove 
Asa’n. jus Grove, 
Secretary. 
Ayrshire 
June 7. Springfield, Mass. National Ayrshire Sale 
Aberdeen-Angus 
June 22. Fair Grounds, Columbus, 0. Ohio Aber- 
deen-Angus Breeders’ Association sale. D. D 
Littleton, Kenton, Ohio, Secretary. 
Sept. 22. Springfield, Mass. Eastern deen - 
‘Angus Breeders’ Association sale, Eastern Statee 
Exposition. F. W. Burnham, Greenfield, Mass, 
Secretary. 


Berkshire 
August 6. T. B. Mackessio & :-e Thomas, BRead- 
ing Fair grounds; Reading, 
August 13. Annual Bred com ‘Sale, Sycamore me, 
Douglasville, Pa. Carl Wallace, Manager. 





SWINE BREEDERS 











Hawley’s 
Chester Whites 


If you are looking for 


. 
Big Type 
that carry the best lines of breeding, 


that are individually right and best in 
write me about my Spring 


|every respect, 
| Pigs. 
WwW. W. HAWLEY, JR. 
Batavia New York 


























BIS Chester 


Whites 


A few choice Spring Boar Pigs only out 
of Dam of Prince Big Boy, Champion Chester 
White Boar of the East. Price 350 each. 
VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 





REGISTERED 


CHESTER WHITES 


March boars at $20 ea. with papers. Sows 
with the best bloodlines, unbred, $45. I 
interested, write at once. 


BRANDRETH STOCK FARM 
Pleasant View Road, Madison, N. J. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 
and SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM BALLY. PA. 


Fancy O. I. C’s. 


The big smooth type of superior 
quality and breeding. 
W. W. Weiman, 
P. O. Box 469, Hummelstown, Pa. 











BiG TYPE O. 1. C'S. 
Sired by Jumbo Siestes. Three times Grand Cham 
pion and weighing iu just breeding flesh 900 Ibs. ‘Also 


lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 Ibs at 18 months. 
Winning first w- at pd and Michigan State Fairs. 
Service Gil Fall 


Boars, ta, 5. Hither sex. 
Will hare 10 efita bred for’Spring Farrow. All stock 


NOOPER 1 AND =cORATE, oe City, Michigan 





FOR SALE 
0. T Pigs, sired by C. C. Schoolmaster 8rd, 


dam, Sue se 
G. TOWNSEND, 
Memphis, 


Duroc Herd For Sale 


1 Boar and three Sows, will sell f¢> Two 
Hundred Dollars or will sell two sows for One 
Hundred. Yearlings ready to breed for second 
litter—one farrowed 13 and the other 14 head; 
raised seven and nine. Young pigs either 
sex, $12 or $20 per pair. 

A. E. BROOKS, R.D.4, Binghamton, N Y. 


N. Y. 








KINDERHOOK DUROC ASSOCIATION 
ready after May 1. Blood of ri type. “‘Critice,”’ 
Ls. Wonder.” 


Beal 
Order -— 





By ahaa 
MeVAUGH, MGR., Kinderhook, N.Y. 








Over a Quarter Century Breeding 


JERSEYS and BERKSHIRES 


For Greatest Utility 
Write us if you need either. 
HOOD FARM, INC., LOWELL, MASS. 











Berkshires 


15 extra fine bred sows for fall farrow, 
50 growthy spring gilts, 10 stretchy spring 
boars, from the blood you need. Sows 
bred to Grand Leader’s Grandson. 


Sycamore Farms Douglasville, Pa. 














Delchester Farms Berkshire: 
We have « splendid lot of fall pigs and can make 
iso "extelient speng pies thd tow cota gts an 
serviceable P priced t oo pemera 
Trios, from $75.00 and up. 


ts, $50. 
} a ee $40.00 and up. 
Serviceable boars, $50.00 and" up. 


Delchester Farms, “ticew’ Gack sane 


Registered Unbred BERKSHIRE GILTS 


six mos. old, at reconstructive prices, 
Also a lot of fine weaned pigs. 
W. F. McSPARREN, FURNISS, PA. 


Big Berkshire Hogs 


average better than nine pigs. with size, 

pl — quality. Eighr- aes old pigs, bred and 
= _— and os boars, related, 
ines, at farmers” prises. Satisfaction ran- 

teed. PALMYRA QUARRY FARMS — 
Box A Palmyra, Pa. 











—_——_— 

Large ay sd at Highwood 
bags - ay weanling pigs fro: 
seork | Rye ® cont nce Za oa sown, 
Unrelated service boars, So 


H. C.& HB. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundes, NY. 


BERKSHIRES 


Highest order. Spring and summer pigs in 
particular, Please you all or money 
BROOKVALE FARM, - McKEAN, PA. 








pty Side Berkshirese—w: 2 1 
h. Bred sows $80, M service bora, $10. Gee et. the bises 
a Clove Valley Highclere. the boar eas weighed 602 


at 1 year old c. 
. 6. FISHER. x° sce Viamitton, x. ¥ 


HAMPSHIRES Py over @ pound @ 
day. All ages for sale. Free cneulen 
& Gussey Cattle. 
OCUST LAWN 4 —y 
Bird- tecMand. Lanc. Co., x A, Pa, 
PIGS ON pevaaes. We will start you with pure 
bred HAMPSH. 


RES. Small monthly payments will 
make you & —> of bigh class, profitable animals. 
Get our  epecial plans. 
THE FOWLER FARMS, 


Box 26, Macungie, Pa, 
BLUE HOGS 
They are large, growthy and prolific. Actually biue 
in color. Very attractive. Greatest show hog ia 
America. Write for booklet. Mention this paper. 
THE BLUE HOG BREEDING CO, Wiimington, Mass. 


Full Pedigreed Duroc Pigs 


6— S27). 
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POULTRY BREEDERS CATTLE BREEDERS 
RRATHS-ASS A YRSHIRES THINK 
Have made A Holstein Bull:—Born August 3, 1920; 











There 
represent the best buy 
with the advantage 











Oo. D. 
W. F. HILLPOT, 


btvresssst 


Lowest in Price 
«eh High Quality 


has been no reduction in Hillpot Quality. Our chicks still 
for you. Nowhere else can you secure chicks 
of the Hillpot start—such chock-full-of-vitality 


*"" HILLPOT Quality CHICKS 


100 White, Brown or Black Leghorns $1 4 


$7.00 for 50, $3.75 for 25 
$65.00 for 500, $120 for 1000 


100 Barred Rocks 


$7.50 for 50, $4.25 for 25 
$70 for 500, $130 for 1000 


100 R. I. Reds or White Rocks, 


$8.50 for 50, $4.50 for 25 


PROMPT DELIVERY ON YOUR ORDER 


is assured by our big hatchers. 
Chicks 


-— C 
‘me at , ae anywhere within ime miles. 












$15 
$16 


Send money order or check—cannot 






TES JUNE 8, 15, 22, 29. 







prepaid with safe arrival 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


sent Parcel Post 










X 29, 








From the World’s Largest Producers. 
Delivered at your door, anywhere. We 
bay the Parcel Post charges. 


Three Million for 1921 


White Wyandottes 
Rhode Island Reds 


Barred Rocks 
White Rocks 


Buff Rocks Black Minorcas 
Brown Leghorns Anconas 
White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 
Buff Leghorns Assorted 


Standard 
(Copyrighted) 
Write nearest 
THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, — w. i STREET 
ston, M Friend 8t. 


Bo ass., Dept 
Philadelphid, Pa., Devt. 


address, today, for catalog—free 


" 6 
Chicago, Ill, Dept. 67 427 So Dearborn St. 
St. Louis, Mo., Dept. 67 816 Pine 8, 





> . 
Hampton’s pis Tethorn Chicks 
For delivery JULY 5-12-19, at lowest prices 


in a .00 per 25, “. 50 per 50, $14.00 
$125.00 per 1,000. 


HORN CHICKS will grow into the best layers 
you ever owned. That’s what all my old 
customers say, and the Egg Laying Contests 
Records prove the facts. I will agree to 
deliver to you at your postoffice, parcel post 
prepaid, the finest chicks you ever saw, and 
guarantee them to arrive in good condition, 
or replace dead chicks or refund money. The 
FAMOUS HAMPTON SQUARE DEAL pro- 
tects you. Order Now, Terms Cash with order. 


Circular Free. 
Pittstown, N. J 


A. E. HAMPTON, Box A, 








BA BY CH IX 
oa Telos Rs ier 


This is our 14th season. 

We have on hand healthy, liveable 
Baby Chix and Certified White Leg- 
horns, Cornell strain, 150 each, and 
Brown Leghorns $18.00 per hundred. 

8. C. Rhode Island Beds, Ringlet Barred Rocks 
and 8. C. Black Minorcas $20.00 per hundred. 

Regal strain White Wyandottes and te Bocks 
$22.00 per hundred 

Other breeds hatched on special orders. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed by Parcel Post and Express. If 
shipped by Parcel Post, add 1-2c per chick to above 
prices. Address 
THE DEROY TAYLOR COMPANY 

NEWARK, NEW YORK 










15,000 CHICKS WEEKLY 
FOR JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST 
Hatches due June 7-14-21 ms 28. a 
prices on chicks. C. White and 8. C. 
Brown Leghorns lle each, 100 per 1000; 
B. P. Rocks 13c; $125 per 1000; 8. C. 
R. I. B and 8: C. Black Minorcas 
l5e; $145 per 1000; Mottled Anconas 160; Broiler 
chicks 8c each: $75 per 1000. Chicks delivered to 
your door by Parcel Post. We pay all transporta- 
tion charges, and we guarantee full count and 100 
per cent live “Galivery. Our llth year—fine catalog 


free. 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY, Richfield, Pa. 





Baby Chicks rrr’ waite Butt and” Barred 


A 


128 A. R. 
records 
which aver- 
age 10.859 
Ibs. milk, 
419.85 Ibs. 
fat. Some 
splendid 
bull calves 
now to offer. 





Whitehill Fanny Imp. average 4 A. R. 
records 14.118 Ibs milk, 546 lbs fat 
STRATHGLASS FARM, Port Chester, N. Y. 


WORLD’S CHAMPION 
AYRSHIRES 


Fully accredited Tuberculosis Free Herd. 20 cows 
average 17,074 pounds milk, 682 pounds fat. Best 
cow 25,328 pounds milk, 1053 pounds butter, The 
choicest of bull calves at farmers’ prices. Write for 
Pedigrees and pictures. 


PENSHURST FARMS, NARBERTH, PA. 








AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
If you want a son of Imported Yellow Kate's 
Brchange of Penhurst No 16590, out of Dora’s De- 
light No 49687 that has produced 8546.3 pounds 
milk in 224 days, average test 3.79% fat, now milk- 
ing 40 —, 2 oer and over, write us. Herd 


under Fed 
OLD FORGE. FARK. SPRING GROVE, PA. 


Splendidly Bred 
Guernsey Buil Calves 


at Farmers’ prices from heavy pro- 
ducing dams that assure reproduction 
of profitable dairy cows. UPLAND 
FARMS, INC., IPSWICH, MASS. 


F. P. Frazier & Son, Props. 





beautiful individual; well grown; right is 
every way; six nearest dams average 30.72 Ibe 
butter in 7 days; and I will sell him foe 
$200.00, crated, registered, and transferred. 
Order NOW if you want this BARGAIN. 
WANDAGA HERD 
(Under Federal Supervision) 
Ward W. Stevens Liverpool, N. Y. 





WOULD YOU BUY a CAR LOAD of 


. 
The Finest Grade Holstein Cows 
in CENTRAL NEW YORK? 

We have them. Thirty head that are large is 
size, young, in fine condition, nicely marked, bags 
shaped just right and teats perfect, every one a fine 
individual and a heavy producer. A few are ju 
fresh and the balance due soon, If interested 


come at once, 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
SPRINGDALE FARMS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Telephone 116 or 1476 





% Hoistein heifer calves 
$15 each, express paid, is 
lots of 5. 

30 registered yearlings. 

15 registered calves ‘ 
months old. 

10 registered bulls, dams 
records up to 34 Ibs. of but- 
ter in 7 days 

20 registered cows. 

Grade Holstein cows and heifers in carload 
lots. John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 


BLACK and WHITES 
AND 
RED and WHITES 
We buy and sell the very best cows obtainable, and 
solicit trade from buyers who want the best, cows 
weighing from 1000 to 1300 Ibs.; some are fresh, bal- 
ance from 1 to 10 weeks away. If you want the beat 


we want your business, And we can please you. We 
buy and sell continually and have 200 to select from 


F. L. PALMER & SON, Moravia, N. Y. 











MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been bred on 
these farms. 


For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional bull 
calves of May Rose breeding, also some good pro- 
ducing females. Buy producers. 


J. 3. CLARK, Supt., Hardwick, Mass. 





Rocks, White and Buff Orpingtons, White Wy e 
Anconas, Minorcas, low prices, Catalog free. 
CYCLE HATCHER CO.. ELMIRA, N. Y. 





Pure-b Chick Ducks, Geese, 
60 BREEDS Turkeys, Guineas, Haree and Dogs. 


A fine Illus. & Desc. Book on — and Dogs 
100, Art Desk Calendar io or for 15c Post 
paid. Price list free. EDWIN A. SOuDER, Sellers- 


ville, Pa. 


S.C. White Leghorns ,, Baby Chicks 








BABY CHICKS 


Delivered at your door, anywhere. 
We pay the Parcel Post charges. 
White Wyandottes 
Rhode Island Reds 
Buff Rocks Black Minorcas 
Brown Leghorns Anconas 

White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 
Buf cognerse, ay ed 

ice 
E. P. Gray, Box 41, Savona, N. Y. 


We keep but one breed, range raised, large, strong 
and vigorous. 200 to 265 egg breeding. Baby chicks 


$25 per 100 prepaid. 
E. H. KNAPP & SON FABIUS, N. Y. 


Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


S C Reds, Anconas, also White and Brown Leghorns. 
Bred from healthy, heavy-laying farm range breeders. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Circular. Ask our customers. 


ADRIAN DE NEEF, SODUS, N. Y. 














BABY CHICKS 


Hatched by the best system of incubation, from 
high class bred-to-lay stock. Reds, Barred Rocks, 
Anconas, Buff Leghorns l5c each; White Wyan- 
dottes 18c each; White and Brown Leghorns 12¢ 
each. Safe delivery guaranteed by prepaid parcel 


post. 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, N, Y. 
BLUE HEN 


300,000 CHICKS rents 


—_o e 1921—Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, Anconas, Minorcas 
and Broilers. 9c each and up. Satisfaction and 
+ a guarentecd. 4 June Ist 8c each 

catalogue ree 


ur 
KEYSTONE WATCHERY,” 





RICHFIELD, PA. 





SPECIAL. HUMMER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 


for limited time, at following prices: Barred Rock. 
$14 per 100; Reds, $15.50; Brown Leghomm, $14; 
White Leghorn Barron, $12; 1000, $100.00 An- 
cona, $24. We guarantee quality. Parcel post 
paid, live arrival. 

E. BRB. HUMMER & €O., 


TOM BARRONS 


Single Comb White Leghorn baby chicks, the 
Cortiand, N. Y. 


Frenchtown, N. J., B. D. 





ye! 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, 


8. ¢ Buff Leghorn, Rocks, Reds apd Mixed. 8&0 
and up. Prompt shjpment. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
JACOB NEIMOND, Box 60, McAlisterville, Pa. 








TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR 
CHICKS en ecoguE face DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 
Famous strain of pure bred Tom Barrons. Bred for 
eagz production, strong, vigorous chicks from hens of 
high egg records. Can supply hatching eggs promptly. 
Chicks $20.00 per bundred; eggs $6.00 per bundred. 
Write for circular. 

RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Cortland, New York. 





TOM BARRON we = Strain S. C. W. Leghorns 
exclusively. Extra large healthy chicks sfter 
June ith $15 per “hundred. Parcel Fg prepaid. 


Safe delivery and satisf. 
FEEK’S WHITE LEGHORN i FARM, a, Civee, N.Y. 


10,000 Bred-to-Lay, S. C. White Leghorn Chix 
for June and July at $7.50 per less than earlier in 
season, delivered prepaid P. P., also 2,000 pullets 10 


and 12 wks. old. High producing, heavy laying, 
Barron stock, catalog. 
SLATY RIDGE FARM, Box A Palmyra, Pa 





HitY DUCKLINGS 


pF eggs. Guaranteed delivery. 
R. E. PAROEE, Box WN, ISLIP, L. L., N.Y. 


PUREBRED 


Geese, Turkeys, Ducks, Chickens, Hatching Eggs, 
Guineas, Hares. Dogs. Price reasonable. Catalogue 
fre. H. H. FREED, Box A, Telford, P. 








CRESTWOOD BABY CHICKS 
BEST QUALITY. purebred chix, from large vig- 
orous, heavy-laying Barron 8. ©. White Leghorn 
Hens May $14 per 100; $67.50 per 500; $130 per 
1000. June $12 per 100 PREPAID, Live delivery 
guarantee. 20% Books order. CRESTWOOD FARM, 
Box A, Schaefferstewn, Pa. 





HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 


Breeding Jacks 


Raise mules in your neighborhood. More 
profitable than horses, can offer choice of 
two Jacks, one 6 years old, a tried sire and 
one younger. Write for particulars. 

Oswego River Stock Farm, Phoenix, N. Y. 


SALE 
SERVICE 


If you are anticipating holding a sale in the 
near oe or planning for one 











summer, 
ae : to your interest to take the matter 
We want to help you all that we ean to make 
your eale @ success, and this service is free. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
4then A. Hutchins, Field Representative 











Woodward Farm 


Milking Shorthorns 


Quality and production combined. Come 
and look them over. Send to us for what 
you want. DONALD WOODWARD, Owner. 
C. J. Hudson, Manager, LeRoy, N. Y. 


Milking ShorthornsRegistered 


Bull — calves; 1 and yr old heifers and 
or write. GEORG E tL. MARVIN, 


cows. 
Andover rtAshta. Co.), Ohio. 


MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll Do 
and Majestys; it means 1000-lb producers, size, type 
and prestige. We offer pairs (bull and heifer) mated 
to ling breed at $200 to $300 pair. Write us. 


FOR SALE 
Three-year-old Bull of 
Hood Farm breeding 


Son of Pogis 99th. An excellent individual and 


proven sire. 
MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS. Laurel, Md. 














Holsteins 


Two carloads of choice springers and fresh 
cows and a few choice yearling and reg- 
istered bulls ready for service. Write me 
your wants or better still come and see 


them. 
W. E. TOTMAN, CORTLAND, N. Y. 














ATTENTION! 


Watch our entries in Oneida-Herkimer, Holstein- 
Friesian sale # the farm of Francis M. Jonea 
Chuckery, N, +» June 7-8. We will offer Farm- 


stead Lilith Glista, a daughter of Korndyke Pontiae 
Glista, who ig a grandson of Glista Ernstine, the 
great Cornell cow with six records of over 30 the 
of butter in seven days; also Maple Grove Sadie 
Vale Beauty, 266498, a remarkably fine cow who wil 
be bred to Korndyke Pontiac Glista. Come, jeck 


them over and buy. 


BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. Y. 





Yearling Bull Ready for Service 


Here ig a show wu, whose sire is a son of KING 
LYONS, out of * $5-Ib daughter of KING SEGIS. 
His dam is by a son of KING SEQGIS 
PONTIAC AIA *ARTRA. who combines in the closest 


degree the blood of all the great foundation bulla 
For particulars address: 


G. G, BURLINGAME, CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 


A Crackerjack Bull Calf 
Pure Bred $125 Holstein 


Born Feb. 27th, 1921. Sire is Brother to World’s 

Champion milk producer, May Echo Sylvia. Dam 

is daughter of 32 Ib. cow and sired by bull whose 

two nearest dams average 34 |bs. 

BROOKSIDE HERD = 
Liverpool, W. 


Holstein Bull Calf 


nicely marked, calved Apr. 3, 1921. Double 
G. G. Son $50,000 bull and Johanna King 
Segis. 

F. D, CURTIS, 





R. J. Stevens, 





Amsterdam, N. Y., Route 6. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 











RIVER ROAD FARM JERSEYS 
We offer bull calves by the sons of Sophie 19th 
of Hood Farm, $100 up. Why not use the cham- 
sion blood? 
RIVER ROAD FARM. 





Concord. Mass. 








Yearling Holstein Bull For Sale 
Sire by son of a 34-lb cow and his 
is a a lb granddaughter of a 30-lb cow. = 
of bull ig an A. R. O. heifer backed by 30-lb an- 
cestry. Will be sold at a sacrifice. H. R. Foster, 
Catatonk, N Y. 

FOR SALE 
olstein Cows, fresh and soon due 
and two-year-olds; 


| anda fow nice Calves; also five fine Bulls ready 
id 60 grade fall Cows and 2 carloads 


an 
ift Prices 
| te “Be Tn. FROST. Munnoville, WN. Y. 


BROLSTEIN BULL Bern Sept. 8, 1920 
Sire—Aristocrat Pontiac, whose Ist and 2d dams are 
heth 1200-Ib. year record cows. Dam—17.15-lb. 3- 
yr daughter of a 1100-Ib. year record son of King 
of the Pontiacs. Price $125. Herd under Federal 


upervision. 
E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS. WN. Y. 


FOR SALE 
HOLSTEIN BULL, thoroughbred, registered 
yearling, ante for service. Unusually fine 
pedigree record 

FRIENDLY FARM, West Nyack, N. Y. 
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PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Won_every First Prize and all Championships Nee 
York State Fair 1919. Write for catalogue. 


HENRY LWARDWELL 
BOX 10, SPRINGFIELD CENTRE, WM. Y. 


DORSET RAMS 


Beveral registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
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AUCTIONEERS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at Wertd’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL ané 
become independent with no costar invested. Byery 
branch of the business sta wre te today for fre 
catalog. CAREY M. JON 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
a N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Il. 





E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
THOMPSONVILLE, CONN, 5 





for references 
Mention 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
When Writing 
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Reductions 


RICES on all International Kerosene 
Engines have come down. 
get one of these well-known engines at a 
Lower fuel prices make the cost 
of operating surprisingly low. It will run a cream 
separator, feed grinder, or washer and do a 
multitude of other tiresome jobs for only a few 


rgain price. 


cents an hour. 


International Kerosene Engines are simple, 
durable and reliable—thoroughly adapted to 
farm use by a Company backed by ninety years’ 
experience in making farm machines. 
dependable farm engine will meet your require- 
ments. Don't waste yourtimeandenergy on jobs 
that the International can do at such small cost. 


There are four sizes: 
See them at your nearby International dealer's 


and get the new prices, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, 


14, 3,6, and 10h 


OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 


UncomPomst ear 


USA. 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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This 
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Dried Beet Pulp replaces 
corn silage, or can be fed with it. 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. (21 














c running, 
easily cleaned, per- 
fect skimming separator. Skims = 
warm or cold mi Different from 
picture which shows larger capacity 
machines. Our guarantee protects 
you. Get our sien of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS | 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. }-——~ 
Westernorders from Western points, p41) 


American Separator Co. >>) 
Box 6052 ¥. 


Buell 


The Original Explosion 
Whistle for all passenger cars 
and Motor Trucks will out- 
last your car. Impossible for it to fail 
to act. The Buell is the Acme of 
Simplicity. Installation is simple; full 
directions with each whistle. Cash or 
money order. 















Chimes $7.00 Fords $6.50 


Single Tone $5.00 
4.8. ROTT, Dept. A.A., 2525 Broadway, N.Y.C..N.Y. 
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and easil 
cooler made. 


eid’s 


MILK COOLER 
Get one now. Save the 


sour milk losses. 


Drives out animal odors 
and yeetey flavor. By 
far 


e most efficient 
cleaned 

Reason- 
rompt shipment 


of orders, 
Write for prices at once 
or ask your dealer,’ 


AND DAIRY SUPPLY CO, 
69th St. and Haverford Ave, 
BoxE , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Neo losses where our 





copper rods 
AGENTS WANTED, Be, cemen?. 20" 


gecnte opt centges mate U0 or 
Barnett Rods. @ teach you the 


565° Eimnert'S ES. "eivans., ceban 


A flash of lightning may leave your buildings in ashes. 
Barnett 8: protection 


to life and property. 
are used. 
Quiek its. 


















Plow Handle 
Talks 






































Cow Testing Again 
We have finished another semi- 
annual tuberculin test of 102 cows. 
Two had high preliminary tempera- 





tures and were not injected. One 
reactor was 
found and no 
cases. The 


suspicious 
reactor was 
slaughtered 
at once and 
local lesions 
found. She 
Was a_ three- 
year-old heifer 
in milk, pur- 
chased and 
tested in Jan- 
uary of the 
present year, 
passing the 














test. The test 
charts show 
Il. E. COOK very remark- 
gable uniform- 


ity of temperatures from one period 
to another, due in my opinion to cool, 
dry weather conditions and to light 
feeding of dry fodder and seeing to it 
that every animal drank water freely. 

I would not be understood to infer 
that feeding hay liberally and a short- 
age of water will produce the “curve” 
denoting the disease but it does tend 
to suspicion, and if nothing more it 
keeps the owner in a feverish condi- 


tion during and after test and one 
wonders if he has not left animals 
that will later react. Veterinarians 


should make it a part of their busi- 
ness during the two days to have 
caretakers, quoting Dr Lynch of the 
state department, “Go long on water 
and short of hay.” 

This present test was made by us- 
ing the subcutaneous method of tem- 
peratures and injections under the 
skin using on an average six c c of 
tuberculin; formerly we used 2 to 4 
cece. The tendency now is to increase 
the amount. I do not have an opinion 
whether the plan is good or bad. If 
there is such a thing as immunizing 
animals through a constant use of 
tuberculin, then the practice is bad and 
one must think that those in authority 
are atleast partly of that opinion be- 
cause they increase the amount to 
overcome the possible effect of pre- 
vious injections. While tuberculinisour 
only method of discovering this subtle 
disease of tuberculosis there are at 
present mistakes enough to maintain 
prejudice and doubt, which will no 
doubt be cleared away. 


Why Did She Pass the First Time? 


In the single case above mentioned 
who will dare explain by what proc- 
ess did this heifer pass the previous 
test without even a single suspicious 
temperature and the work was done 
by a careful and competent veterina- 
rian. She was one of seven heifers 
purchased of the same party and all 
tested by the same man. Had part 
or all of the bunch reacted we would 
have reasonable grounds for charg- 
ing the veterinarian with carelessness 
but the other six have passed without 
suspicion and it is hardly human for 
a man to use careful methods on six 
cows and at the same time get faulty 
on the seventh. We must therefore 
charge this skip to the unknown prob- 
lems of tuberculin and its application. 

In order to elit inate this danger, 
two other methods of using tuberculin 
& e coming into use known as the in- 
tradermal and ophthalmic. The first 
injects between the folds of the sin 
at the “setting” of the tail a few drops 
of tuberculin; the last introduces a 
very small quantity under the eye- 
lid and the reaction, if any, is noted by 
a watery discharge. In the intra- 
dermal, evidence of reaction is noted 

-after 72 hours have elapsed b. a swel- 
ling in the immediate locality where 
the tuberculin was injected. 

My own experience in the compara- 
tive value of the tests has been nil. 
Following our test last December I 
noted in this column one case where 
the reacting temperatures came just 
at the close and after the 24-hour 
period. The veterinarian in charge 
got permission from the state depart- 
ment to record this cow as suspicious 
and to be retested in not less than 90 
days. She was separated from other 
cows and shortly tested by the intra- 
dermal method, showing no reaction. 
We kept her until the regular test 
of May 13 and 14, when she was again 
tested by the regular subcutaneous 
test. She showed no reacting tem- 
perature curve which substantiates 


or agrees with the intradermal. One 
swallow, however, does not make a 
summer, 


Will Combine Three Methods 


Our plans for the future are to use 
a combination of the three methods 
on each animal before bringing them 
into the herd, something like this: 
Injecting by the intradermal method, 
then after waiting 72 hours and noting 
the results, make the regular subcu- 
taneous injection and reading, coup- 
ling with it the ophthalmic or eye test. 
One would think that in this way any 
danger of a lesion case getting by 
would be eliminated. Boards of 
health object to the intradermal and 
ophthalmic tests because they are not 
yet fully established and also because 
there are no charted methods which 
can be filed and referred to. 

The results are only to remain in 
the mind of the veterinarian who 
makes the final observation and no 
way of checking up by color, mark, 
breed, ete and the corresponding 
recorded temperatures. So far as I 
have taken up this matter with vet- 
erinarians who have had an oppor- 
tunity te follow cases from injection 
to post mortem, they are in favor of 
using the intradermal, either alone or 
in connection with the subcutaneous. 

No one doubts that physiological 
conditions do at times affect tempera- 
tures probably not over one or two 
cases in 100 which of course throws 
mental doubt and then also at times a 
lesion case passes for some reason 
without a change of ‘temperatures 
and the theory is that the intrader- 
mal ophthalmic would save the first- 
class and catch the second, and so 
both for self-protection and in the 
interest of tuberculosis eradication, 
I am anxious to try out a combina- 
tion test.—[H. E. Cook. 





Farm Engineering 











Fooling Blackie, the Crow 
RALPH WHITCOMB 

The best scarcecrow that I have 
found in 14 years corn growing in 
my home state is constructed as fol- 
lows: A, is a stake to stand about 5 
or 6 feet out of the ground. It would 
better be a green sapling so as to 
have some spring to it. Knock both 
heads out of an apple barrel, B, sus- 
pend it from the stake as shown so 
that it clears the ground by about a 
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Keeps the Crows Away 


feot. The cord should be the light- 
est weight that will carry it safely 
and should be a twisted cord or light 
rope and not a woven one. If con- 
structed as shown the barrel will 
constantly be in motion, slowly turn- 
ing one way or the other as the cord 
unwinds slightly. After four years’ 
trial, I have yet to see a crow that 
will come down and disturb young 
corn on a field where there is about 
one of these barrels to every acre. lf 
the barrel does not keep in constant 
motion, turning slowly, you have used 
too heavy a cord or it is not long 
enough from the stake to the barrel, 





Farm Sale—At a recent sale on the 
farm of C, E. Conrou in Delaware a 
grade Holstein, an SV-pound cow 
eight years old brought $245. A grade 
Jersey, a 75-pound cow seven years 
old brought $250. The average price 
of about 530 head, young stock and all 
was over $81. A team of horses 
brought $425. These horses were 
four and five years old and weighed 
2200. Potatoes were sold from the 
bin at $1 per bushel. 
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